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For the Companion. 
THREE AGAINST ONE. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 


It was four o’clock in the afternoon of a day 
in February. There was only half an hour for 
the lesson—South American rivers. But then, 
it was a review, and a second review at that; so 
there was time for it. Of course there would be 
no failures. 

Yes! There were eight. Magoun, three; Ad&k- 
erman, three; Davis, two. These boys had all 
heen idle during the study hour. 

You must know that the master was absent, 
examining the primary schools in his district, 
and it was the assistant who wielded, pro tem , 
the mace of authority. That may or may not 
account for the fact of the idleness. 

“Magoun, Ackerman and Davis must remain 
after school and study,” said the assistant. ‘In 
this case, there can he no excuse for an imperfect 
recitation.” 

Now it happened that several boys had ar- 
ranged fora sleigh-ride that evening, and among 
them were these three. They were to start at 
five o’clock. They had, therefore, an objection 
to the prolonged ‘session Miss Darley proposed. 
One of them, Ackerman, stated his feelings with 
regard to it in this form: 

“Tean’t stay. I’ve got an engagement.” 

To which Miss Darley answered, pleasantly,— 

“So have I; but you have obliged me to waive 
mine; I expect you to waive yours.” 

Then Davis took the floor. 

“I can’t stay, either. I’ve got to go away at 
five o’clock.”’ 

“T advise vou, then, to begin work immediate- 
ly,” said Miss Darley. ‘‘As soon as your lesson 
is committed, I am ready to hear you recite.” 

Meantime, Magoun had pencilled one or two 
lines on a scrap of paper, and passed it to Ack- 
erman, and Ackerman, having read the message, 
passed it to Davis. 

This is what Magoun advised : 

“Stick it out, Dick and Dozy! Don’t give in 
toa woman! If we can’t get out of it any other 
way, let’s bully her! That’s the way to manage 
7em.” 

A little woman she was, too, — twenty, or 
thererabouts—slight, and without much physical 

















He came into the room, already shadowy with 
the fast-coming twilight. 

“TJ have a favor to ask of you,” she continued. 
“These three boys are to recite a lesson before 
they can leave the school-house. They have al- 
ready had time to make up for their delinquency, 
but are determined not to do it. J am deter- 
mined that they shall, if they and I remain here 
till midnight. I want you to keep the fire in the 
furnaces under the Exhibition Hall going all 
night, as the fire in this furnace is out. Also, if 
you will oblige me by waiting here, and taking 
temporary charge of these young gentlemen, I 
will step across the street, and get alamp and 
some matches.” 

“You going to stay here, ma’am? What! all 
alone with these young rascals? I[t aint safe!” 

“I’m not afraid,” she answered, calmly, put- 
ting on her hat and shawl. ‘Bullies are always 
cowards.” 

She brought back the lamp and matches, and 
the janitor escorted the trio into the great hall, 





endurance, but nervous, and with a will to per- 
form whatever she undertook, which these boys 
had entirely underrated. 

Magoun shut up his geography, put it away 
under his desk, stretched his legs forward as far 
as they would go, threw himself back in his 
chair, with his hands in his pockets, and looked 
defiance at the assistant. 

Ackerman said, aloud, “You’re a trump, Jim! 
I’m in for it!’’ and followed suit. 

Davis laughed, and did likewise. 

Miss Darley took no apparent notice of their 
insubordination, but went on correcting compo- 
sitions at the desk. 

Then they began a series of cat-calls, and pres- 
ently Magoun broke out with “We won't go 
home till morning!”’ in which remarkable song 
the other two joined. 

It was of no use. Miss Darley could correct 
compositions no longer. Neither could she dis- 
guise the fact of her anger and contempt for this 
assertion of mob law in the school-room,—this 
e.wardly challenge to her to fight it out, singly, 
with three young ruffians of sixteen years of age, 
each of them physically her superiorin strength. 

Nevertheless, she picked up the glove. 

“Boys!”’ she said. 

But they gave her no quarter. 
her down,—so to speak. 

Her face grew white, and her eyes flashed, as 
she looked at them. 

“Shame on you!”’ she exclaimed. 

They heard the janitor coming up the stairs, 
and ceased their insolence for a few moments, 
the poltroons! 

His heavy footstep sounded in the hall. 

Miss Darley went to the door. ‘Mr. Ranney, 
I_want to speak to you a moment,” she said. 


They hissed 


| locking all the doors but one, and handing Miss 
Darley the keys. 

| “TI hope you won’t have any trouble, ma’am,” 

| said he. “Hadn’t I better get a policeman?” 

| “No, I thank you. Good-night, Mr. Rannty.”’ 

| As soon as the janitor was gone, Magoun blew 
out the light. 

| “Davis,” 

| the blinds.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then obeyed her. 

She lighted another match and again the 
lamp threw its flickering rays upon the table 
where lay the three geographies. 

Puff! 

lt was the second time extinguished. 

Miss Darley lighted it a third time, and a third 
time it was put out. 

She locked the last door, and took out the key. 

Then she groped her way toward a window, 
and threw back the blind. 

“Boys!” she said, out of the darkness, “I 
want a few words with you. There’s an old 
proverb about ‘honor among thieves.’ I don’t 
appeal to your honor. You haven’tany. ButI 
am going to appeal to your selfishness. I have 
just one match left, and I shall not borrow any 
more. Do you want to go home to-night, or is 
your ‘i won’t go home till morning’ an expres- 
sion of your determination? I ask you for this 
reason: I intend to light the lamp once more, 
and give you your final opportunity to study. 
If you choose to avail yourselves of it, well and 
good; if not, and the flameis again extinguished, 
I shall throw these keys into the yard. You 
know what that means. It means that you and 
I are locked in here until eight o’clock to-morrow 
forenoon. This hall, you remember, is in the 


said Miss Darley, “go and shut all 
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rear yard after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The keys, therefore—this set, at least—cannot be 
recovered, and the janitor will not interfere with 
my orders. Decide as you please. If you are 
ready to come to terms, Davis will step here and 
take the lamp to the table, and you will all open 
your books, and commence work in earnest; if 
not, the responsibility is yours, all the same, and 
we will keep our vigil until Mr. Ranney arrives 
to-morrow. ButI warn you, that though in all 
probability it will be your last watch in this 
sch@l-house, the affair will by no means end 
where it has begun. What will you do?” 

The boys saw grit where they had not expect- 
ed it. What is more, they found that the game 
was, after all, in Miss Darley’s hands. They held 
a brief council of war, and decided to “give in.”’ 
Davis came and got the lamp. 

“We've acted mean, Miss Darley,”’ said he. 
“We'll get the lesson.” 
She stood guard by the window for half an 
hour, and then, seeing that they meant to fulfil 
their promise, she walked toward the register, 
keys in hand, and drawing a chair up to it, 
warmed her feet, which were aching with the 
cold. 
In ten minutes Davis was ready to recite. He 


“Yes’m.” 

The next day the master took the matter in 
hand. Miss Darley was not present. The men- 
tal excitement was too much for her, and she 
was at home, threatened with brain fever. 

The affair took a very serious turn. The mas- 
ter stated the case to the committee, and those 
gentlemen advised that the boys be publicly ex- 
pelled from school. 

But for Miss Darley they would have been. 
Her physician, who had, meantime, succeeded in 
breaking up the fever, at her request wrote the 
committee as follows: 

GENTLEMEN,—Miss Darley begs me to say in 
her behalf that she hopes you will not resort to 
extreme measures in the case of the three boys 
whose discipline is under consideration. She 
thinks they were ashamed of their treatment of 
her before they left the school-house, Monday 
night, and prays that they may be restored to 
their places in the school. She believes that 
with the lesson on ‘South American rivers’ 
they learned another—that of respect for women 
as women, not less than for the office of assist- 
ant in the master’s room, and that they will 
never again need to be reminded that in the 
long run, the shirk and rebel work harder and 
‘fare worse than the faithful student and loyal 
pupil. Yours truly, S. M. Sranatt. 

Miss Darley’s pleading prevailed. 

After that, Davis made her a handsome apolo- 
gv. It was hearty, too. And since I am telling 
you an incident which actually happened, I may 
as well add, that of the three boys Davis is the 
| only one—to quote an expression of one of his 
schoo!mates—who “turned out well.” 

ne aad 
For the Companion. 
MY FIRST NEWSPAPER. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

I found my Western friend finely situated, his 
family interesting and intelligent, and the num- 
ber of newsvapers and magazines in his house 
quite remarkable. 

It was in response to some allusion that I 
made to the abundance of this kind of litera- 
ture, that my host exclaimed,— 

“Newspapers? Why, a little, insignificant 
paper was the making of me!” 

“Do tell me about it.” 

“Tt is not a very pleasant reminiscence in some 
| respects, but it shows how much can be done 
when the heart is in the right place, as well as 
upon what small pivots the future career of a 
boy sometimes turns, 

“My father had built a log hut near the Cana- 





resume his study. 

Then Ackerman. 
first. 

It was already eight o’clock by Miss Darley’s 
watch. 

At quarter past eight Davis announced him- 
self a second time as prepared with his lesson. 
As before, he proved unprepared. 

Half-past eight. Magoun would like a hear- 
ing. Failed on the last question but one. 

Nine o’clock! 

Ackerman and Davis are up at the same in- 
stant. And they have—mirabile dictu—a per- 
fect recitation. 

Miss Darley, you may be sure, will never for- 
get those South American rivers. 


He failed on the twenty- 


At last, Magoun is certain of being able to 
give a correct answer to every question. It is 
high time he was, without a doubt. Quarter 
past nine. 

Yes; he does not stumble once. The lesson is 
learned. 

“Magoun!” 

“Yes’m.” 


“T want you to carry this lamp across to Mrs. 


of it. 
steps when you come back. 
see me safely to my boarding-house. 
a mile from here,—on F—— Strect. 











third story, and there is ~o outside access to the! 


Ranney’s house.” 


failed on the tenth question, and was obliged to | 


Wadsworth, and tell her I thank her for the use 
I shall be waiting upon the school-house 
Then I wish you to 
Itis nearly 
You owe it 
to me. Inthe morning take these keys to Mr. 


da line. It was, like all huts, cold, and damp, 
and unfit for human. habitation; but it was bet- 
| ter than no shelter at all, and we were used to it. 

“IT was a barefooted boy during most of the 
year. Bare feet may do well enough for pictures 
and word painting, but they are quite another 
sort of thing to the little shivering wretch who 
drags them about during the cold weather that 
makes three-fourths of the New England year. 

“I was helping father dig potatoes, one day, 
late in the fall, when I was about nine years 
old. <A flurry of snow had fallen, just enough 
to remind us that winter was setting in. Father 
always put things off till the last minute, and 
then he would drive all before him, and be as 
cross as a bear when her cubs are in danger. 

“We had been at work since daylight, and 
my feet were almost frozen. Ugh! I can feel 
them ache now! They were cut, and sore, and 
would have been blecding, but that they were 
as numb as icicles. 

“Late in the afternoon father sent me to the 

house, and mother went out and took my place 
in the field. 
“My feet were over the worst of their ach- 
ing, andI had piled the green wood in the fire- 
place, and laid down on the floor with my hands 
under my head, to watch the sap sizzle, and 
splutter, and fire off miniature cannons, when 
there came a rap on the door, as of some one in 
a hurry, and, without waiting for an answer, in 
came a stranger, well bundled in fur cap and 
overcoat. 
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«Can I warm up here?’ he asked. 

‘Guess so,’ said I, hitching along to give him | 
half of the fireplace. | 
“The man came up eagerly, like one who had 
travelled long, and was weary and chilled, and 
spread out his hands before the fire, as if heat 

was a luxury to them 

“‘Where’s your folks?” he asked, glancing 
down at me, for I hadn’t the civility to rise. 

“ ‘Out.’ 

“Are they round?” 

“ Digging taters!’ 

‘Rather late for that, isn’t it?’ 

“ ‘Rather.’ 

“Do you think I could get a bite here?’ 

‘Guess so.’ 

“Could I stay here to-night?’ 

***Guess so.’ 

“The man unbuttoned his coat, and seated 
himself, letting his boots steam before the coals. 

“After a little he rallied again, as if unaccus- 
tomed to be quiet. 

“‘Where’s your mother, my boy?’ 

“ ‘Digging taters.’ 

“‘And you taking your comfort before the 
fire?’ he asked, in a surprised tone. 

“T explained to him that I was obliged to come 
in on account of my feet, and then, for the first 
time, he seemed to notice that they were naked. 

“*Have you no shoes?” 

** ‘No, sir.’ 

“The man raised his head and gave a sharp 
look around the room, his eyes wandering over 
the shelves, as if missing something. Thinks I 
to myself—he’s hungry. 

“Have you any thing to read here?’ was the 
next question. 

“‘There’s part of a Testament on the high 
shelf.’ 

““Any thing else?’ 

“‘There’s some almanacs, 
they’re pretty much gone.’ 

‘Any thing else? Books, for instance?’ 

“Guess not.’ 

“Or newspapers ?” 

“ ‘Now I actually had never seen or heard of 
a newspaper in my life, soI said, sheepishly,— 

“*Guess not.’ 

“The man gave mea sharp glance from his 
keen, black eye. 

“You guess not? Don’t youknow? My lad, 
if you are to go guessing through the world at 
this rate, you will have a bad time of it.’ 

“*T don’t know what a newspaper is,’ says I. 

“The man looked at me with an expression 
of pity that I could not understand. Then he 
rummaged in his overcoat pocket and produced 
one, which he handed me, with the remark, ‘The 
next best thing to the Bible is a good newspa- 
per.’ 

“I was on my feet in an instant. I spread 
the sheet on the bed, and never shall I forget 
the delight with which it was examined. 
were two pictures in it, and I never see them to 
this day without a thrill of affection. One was 
the dear old Pheenix rising from the ashes, the 
other, that many-headed hydra, that is so famil- 
jar to young and old. 

“T could not read a word—did not know my 
letters, even; but there came, with looking at 
that paper, such a longing to read it, that I ab- 
solutely plunged both knuckles into my eyes 
and uttered such a lubberly howl, as brought 
the stranger to my side. 

“*What’s the matter?’ asked he. 

“*T can’t read it,’ says I. 

Don’t you know your letters ?’ 

**¢No, sir.’ 

“Bring the paper to the fire, and let me see 
what we can do.’ 

“Then he took a pin from the inside of the 
lappel of his coat, and bade me pay strict atten- 
tion. 

“Tam one of nature’s schoolmasters,’ said 
he, ‘and I can teach you your letters in an 
hour.’ + 

“By this time I was wide awake, you may be 
sure. 

“Do you see that letter? Itis A. Now, sir, 
do you take that paper and prick a dot over all 
the As you see.’ 

“I did it. In this way he taught all the vow- 
els and consonants. When my parents came in 
from the field I had pricked the whole alphabet 
into my memory in a way never to be forgotten. 

“During the evening the man conversed very 
seriously with my father in regard to his spirit- 
ual and worldly condition. My parents readily 
confessed their need of religion, but as to educa- 
tion, my father said his parents were not edicat- 
ed, and they got through the world. 

“<But,’ said the stranger, ‘if they had been 
educated, do you think I should have found you 
in this log hut, digging potatoes after the snow 
has fallen, and that, too, aided by your wife? 
No, sir; you would have made a steam engine 


somewhere, but 


There 


the strongest wills cannot control. If you let | 

your family grow up in ignorance, will you not | 
be doing yourself an injury, as well as them, 

since you are liable to be dependent upon them 

in your old age? If you limit their comforts 

and respectability now, will they not be justi- 

fied in limiting yours then?’ 

“The stranger was an itinerant minister. We 

had prayers that night, and as it was the first 

time in my life I had heard a prayer, the man’s 

fervor impressed me very sensibly, as you may 

suppose. 

“As we were close pressed for quarters, the | 
stranger had to share my straw bunk, and he 

did not neglect the additional opportunity to 
urge me to try to make a man of myself. 

“Tf you will learn to read,’ said he, ‘and you 
can, now that you know your letters, I will send 
you a newspaper every week.’ 

“This generosity won my heart. The next 
morning he obtained my father’s permission for 
me to go to the post-office every Saturday, in 
consideration of my general good conduct dur- 
ing the week. 

“As the post-office was several miles distant, 
and I should be obliged to go on foot, it may 
seem strange that I regarded this permission as 
a very kind condescension on the part of my fa- 
ther; but, indeed, I never was so grateful to him 
for any act of his life. 

“IT can never recall, without a smile, the ex- 
citement attendant upon my first post-office trip. 
If I did not run every step of the way, it was be- 
cause my breath did not hold out. I don’t sup- 
pose there were adozen houses in the village 
where the office was located; but I remember 
how impressed I was by the bustle of the little 
country hamlet. 

“It couldn’t be supposed that I asked for that 
paper as I would ask for any thing else. My 
very heart stopped beating when the postmas- 
ter looked out, with a pen stuck behind his ear, 
and asked mé what I wanted. 

“Is there a paper here for me” says I. 

“**Who for?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Por me.’ 

“ *Well, who is me?’ 

“*Tell him your name,’ said a pleasant looking 
woman, who seemed to be waiting for something, 
too. 

“My name? I was not sure I had any. 
always cajled Tim at home. 
‘Tim! 

“Well, you ought to have heard the loungers 
in the place Jaugh, then. Even the nice lady 
joined in it. 

“Tell him your father’s name,’ said@he. 

“Te’s old Tim, and I’m little Tim,’ says I, 
feeling as if I must begin to cry. 

“Then there was another shout. 

“Tt’?s Timothy somebody,’ said the lady. 
‘Please look for a Timothy, and perhaps you 
will find it.’ 

“Then she put her hand kindly on my shoul- 
der, and patted it a little. 

“‘Here’s a Timothy Scraggin,’ said the post- 
man, holding up a paper, and peeping into the 
wrapper. 

“Then I remembered hearing a man that got 
mad at father, call him ‘Old Scraggin.” 

“«That’s it!’ says I, and I darted off like a 
pickerel. 

“When I got away from the village, I sat down 
on the ground, and took a good look at my 
treasure. I hope I may be as happy again, but 
Iam afraid I never shall. 

‘After I had carefully examined every part of 
the paper, | studied the wrapper. It was my 
name, for the postmaster had read it,—Master 
Timothy Scraggin! 

“To think of my being addressed as master, 
and that my name was written out in full! 

“Just then, I looked at my naked feet. 

“*A boy that takes a paper,’ thought I, ‘ought 
to wear shoes.’ 

“Two weeks from that day, father sold pota- 
toes, and bought me the first pair of new shoes I 
ever wore. 

“The next day being Sunday, mother, who 
knew something about reading, helped me to 
spell out the shertest words, and every night 
during the week, I devoted all my time to learn- 
ing to read it. Before the winter was over, I 
could read tolerabiy well. 

“A year later, the minister came to us again, 
and I stood up by his side, and read some verses 
which he had himself written for the paper. 
When I had finished, I saw the tears creeping 
down his gray beard, and mother was leaning 
on the table, with her face in her apron. 

“‘Hem!’ said father. ‘I'll sell ’taters, and 
take a paper for myself!’ 

“And he did. 

“Things began to mend, 


I was 
So I called out, 


somewhat, after 


this, ahd when I was old enough to understand 


“‘There are times and circumstances which r Sather to come out an and invest what little 
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we had. 
“God has favored us, and here we are!” 
“Is the minister, your very good friend, liv- 
ing?” I asked, when he had finished. 
“In heaven, not upon earth. He had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing our prosperity, and knowing 
how grateful we were for his share in promoting 
it. God bless him, and all others who are as 
faithful and true.” 
+0 
LET IT PASS. 
Echo not an angry word; 
tit pass. 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass. 
Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dew-dro: ito on the spray, 
Wherefore — our sorrows stay? 
Let it pass. 
If for good you've taken ill, 
Let it pass. 
O, be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass. 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph pe be great; 
it pass. 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEW FURNITURE. 

By Mary A. Denison. 
“Tt will cost a thousand dollars, my dear.” 
“A thousand dollars!”” Stella looked grave. 
“Do you think you can spare it?” 
The merchant laughed. 
“T could spare five thousand, birdie, and 
would, if you really needed it, just as well as 
not. Why, child, youcould hardly ask any thing 
that I wouldn’t do;” and the care-lined face of 
the merchant grew bright, as he stooped down 
and kissed his little girl. 

Little girl he still called her, though Stella had 
passed her sixteenth year by some months. She 
had but lately returned from school, to take the 
place of her long dead mother in her father’s 
house and at his table, and she bore the respon- 
sibility like the brave little woman that she was. 
Now the parlors needed new furnishing,—cur- 
tains, carpets, all but the handsome piano, which 
had been a recent gift. Beautiful, youthful, be- 
loved on every hand, Stella might have felt, and 
probably did, that she had no wish ungratified. 

“Are you going out to-day?” her father asked, 
as he stood, hat in hand. 

“Whereis Spring Street?” queried Stella, sud- 
denly looking up from a thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the coal fire, which in early spring is 
quite as needful as in colder weather. 

“Spring Street? Why nearly out to the sub- 
urbs. It’s not much of a place, I should judge. 
You can’t possibly know any one there.” 

“O, yes, mamma’s dearest friend, Mrs. Stur- 
gis, lives there,” answered Stella, brightly. “She 
wrote me several times while I was at school. 
She has never forgotten mamma, and mamma 
wished me always to keep up the acquaintance.” 

“O, IT remember; Sturgis—a preacher, isn’t he? 
Settled over some small congregation, or other? 
Poor, of course; he is too independent in his no- 
tions to be very popular. Have you heard from 
them since you have been home?” 

“Yes; cook is a member of his church. She 
told me where they lived, and that poor Mr. 
Sturgis is sick again; I suppose that means 
*that he is often sick.” 

“Sick again? Yes,I dare say so; such men 
make short work of themselves. Why don’t his 
church send him off for a vacation, somewhere, 
if they think any thing of him?” 

“T should judge the church is made up of me- 
chanics and poor people, by what cook says, and 
may be they can’t afford it.” 

“Perhaps not. Ah, young lady, don’t let me 
catch you fallingin love with a minister. His is, 
in most cases, a dog’s life!’ and the merchant 
pulled on his well-fitting gloves, complacently. 
“At the beck and call of every body; obliged to 
preach, sick or well,—I’m glad I never took to 
the profession. My poor old mother used to 
say that it was her heart’s desire to see her John- 
ny a preacher. Johnny, however, has proved, I 
think, the wiser of the two.” 

“T thought it wasn’t a matter of fancy, papa,”’ 
said Stella, quietly. p 

“T don’t know; may be and may be not. At 
all events, if you go,don’t walk. I’]l tell Stef to 
come down with the carriage—say in an hour.” 

“Yes, that will do,” said Stella, thoughtfully; 
and in an hour she satin the handsome carriage, 
of which her father and the coachman were 
very proud, and was riding leisurely toward 
Spring Street. 

It did not seem to be a pleasant locality, as 
the merchant had said. The gutters ran with 
uncleanness, and shock-headed urchins, peanut- 
venders, organ grinders and dogs abounded. 

“Number forty, did you say, miss?’ queried 
the driver, stopping for a moment. 


part of the street, though the houses looked mean 
and uninviting to Stella’s unaccustomed sight. 
“Here it is, miss;’”’ and they drew up before an 
old-fashioned brick house, the chains of whose 
landing rattled in the brisk March wind. 

Stella told the man to drive round the block, 
once or twice, and then went up the ten or 
twelve steps to the front, dingy, bell-less door. 

A small domestic made her appearance from 
the regions below, and admitted her into a toler- 
ably well-furnished hall, then into a large par- 
lor, where the little nicknacks and elegancies de- 
vised by some feminine taste hardly compensat- 
ed for the faded carpet, and threadbare chairs 
and lounges, and the cheerless look that generally 
makes large and meagrely furnished rooms so 
repulsive. 

Seating herself in a capacious but shabby 
rocking-chair near the tiny fire, Stella shivered 
as she waited for the minister’s wife, who had 
been her mother’s dearest friend, and whom she 
herself had never seen but once, and that when 
a very small child. 

Presently she entered ;—a delicate, faded, but 
beautiful woman, still;—and with an exclama- 
tion of delight came forward. 

“Ann: gave me the wrong name,” she said, 
rapidly, kissing her, ‘or I should have had you 
brought directly to my own room. Why, how 
chilled you look! Come up stairs into my snug- 
gery, sitting-room, nursery, all in one;” and 
Stella followed her, glad of the change. 

There, in a room brightened by the sun and 
warmed by a good fire, a homely, rag-carpeted, 
but really cheerful place, Stella soon felt com- 
pletely at her ease. Three little girls, the eldest 
ten, the youngest, a sweet little fairy of a blue 
eyed baby, were presented to her, and after she 
had admired them and their surroundings, and 
mentally resolved that their rag-babies should be 
replaced by the prettiest dolls that could be 
bought for money, she entered into conversa- 
tion with her mother’s friend. 

“Your mother and I were almost inseparable 
from the time we were babies together, till we 
married,” said Mrs. Sturgis, her sweet face 
brightening with pleasant recollections. “After 
that, we saw each other less, but the light of our 
love burned just as brightly. We always corres- 
ponded, and exchanged little keepsakes till she 
died. Your father had not made his fortune, at 
that time, and’”’— she paused, with a sudden sad- 
dening of the face. At that moment a sharp 
cough smote Stella’s ear, and a rustling as of 
papers. 

“Tt’s Lewis,” said Mrs. Sturgis, in an altered 
voice; “nothing worries me like that cough; 
and then he is so worked! It’s almost a pity he 
is as willing as he is, for it really seems as if he 
was atevery body’s beck and call; but I don’t see 
any help for it. If he could only get off—only 
afford-it, I mean’”’—and then she stopped again, 
with bright red spots in her cheeks, and changed 
the subject. 

Presently, Lewis ,himself came in, —a tall, 
handsome man, his face pale and noble, his 
whole manner indicating the possession of supe- 
rior talents. Stella never so pitied any human 
being as she did this self-sacrificing, earnest 
worker for the good of souls. 

When she left, little Carry, the eldest of the 
girls, was treated to a ride,—O, miles and 
miles!” she cried, describing it to her mother, 
as she came back into the sunshiny room; “and 
the pretty lady had stopped at a shop, and or 
dered some of the most magnificentdolls she had 
ever seen in all her life, and they were each to 
have two apiece.” 

How happy the children were! so happy that 
all their prattle turned upon Stella’s visit and 
the great things it was to do for them. 

Stella went home more thoughtful than when 
she drove away. She had learned some sad les- 
sons that day, and her eager heart was ready to 
profit by them. She could see, for herself, that 
the minister’s family was really poor; that the 
children’s little frocks were made out of older 
and quaintly-fashioned garments; that Mrs. 
Sturgis was worn with care; and that the minis- 
ter would soon be beyond recovery, unless help 
speedily came. 

She walked straightway into the parlor, after 
she had divested herself of her wraps. It had 
never looked so cheerful, so absolutely beautiful, 
as now. There was the well-heaped grate, glow- 
ing with anthracite; the gleaming of marble 
busts; the shining of costly pictures; the soft, 
bright colors in therich carpet. What if the pat- 
tern was'a little out of date? To be sure, people 
who could afford it, laid down patterns of more 
subdued tints, and bordered them with lovely 
colors, but the carpet had been of her mother’s 
choosing, and could never be quite out of fash- 
ion. 

Her mind was quite made up; she would ap- 
peal to her indulgent father that very night, and 
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The conversation was opened at the supper 
table. Stella had arrayed herself in her most be- 
coming dress, put flowers in her hair, called in 
the aid of all that was beautiful and refining, 
like Queen Esther of old, and her father’s eye 
rested upon her with peculiar satisfaction and 
newly-awakened pride. She told him of*her vis- 
it—described the place, the wife, the husband. 

“And now, papa,” she continued, looking at 
him, with bright earnestness, “you said this 
morning, that I could hardly ask any thing that 
you wouldn’t do. Iam going to put you to the 
test,” she added, with an arch smile. 

“Well, daughter,—I think I know what is 
coming,” he said. 

“Give me the thousand dollars, and let the 
parlors go till next year.” 

He ridiculed the idea, at first; got a little an- 
gry, and then relented at the sight of a tear-drop 
on Stella’s cheek. 

Well, this was what came of it. 

In a very few days a note was received by the 
poor minister, which read as follows: 

“Please accept the enclosed check, and use it 
for the recovery of your health.” 

Ah, what a happy family circle was that on 
which this wonderful good fortune fell! How 
much it would buy,—that precious thousand! 
What living pictures, never to be forgotten, never 
to fade! what beautiful thoughts! what health- 
ful life-currents! , 

Stella saw him go, thin, emaciated, hollow- 
eyed; she saw his return, months after, bright, 
elastic, renewed,—body and soul; and ever after 
that every thing seemed to go well with him. 

And none of them all were happier than 
Stella. 





THE SAILOR’S PUNISHMENT. 

None of my readers, I hope, have witnessed flog- 
ging as performed in the British navy. If not, no 
pleasure has been lost thereby, but rather escape from 
witnessing one of the most painful, and perhaps the 
most degrading of scenes that can be seen ashore or 
afloat. 

We were lying in Singapore Harbor, after a long 
cruise at sea. The ship’s compgny not having been 
on shore for three months, the captain gave orders 
that the men should have leave in watches. The 
starboard watch went first, for twenty-four hours, 
and on their return on the expiration of their leave, 
the port watch were granted “‘liberty,”’ as the sailors 
call it. 

The next day, one of the number, an extremely 
troublesome fellow, who had taken the bounty about 
six months before, forgetting that he was no longer 
inthe merchant service, did not seem to be at all 
inclined to submit to naval discipline. 

This man—James was his name— when he returned 
with the rest of the “liberty men,” was rather the 
worse for liquor, and after being searched at the 
gangway by the marine on quty, for the purpose of 
seeing whether he had any spirits concealed about 
his person, went below. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, however, he 
appeared on deck, looking much flushed, and stag- 
gering about. He commenced calling for the first 
lieutenant, and otherwise, misconducting himself; 
and, although some of his messmates, wishing to 
keep him clear of “coming to the gangway,”’ as an 
administration of the cat is called, strove to in- 
duce him to go below, all their afforts were useless, 
and they, getting only abuse and blows, left him to 
take his course. 

I was on duty at the time, and reported the man’s 
conduct to the first lieutenant in the ward-room, who 
came up on deck, and was saluted by a volley of ex- 
ecrations and foul language from the drunken fellow. 

“Take that man James below!” sung out the in- 
sulted officer, after eyeing the miscreant fora minute, 
as if undecided what steps to take. 

He saw how matters were tending, but wished, if 
possible, to avoid having recourse to extreme meas- 
ures, 

Some petty officers were called aft, and, seizing the 
truculent sailor, carried him down below. James 
was a man of extraordinary power, and it was as 
much as six of them could do to carry him down the 
fore companion on to the lower deck. 

We had now a little quiet, but not for long; up he 
rushed again, shouting like a madman, ‘“‘and making 
night hideous” by his oaths, and promises of revenge 
on all the officers. 

The first lieutenant, who had gone below again, 
appeared on deck, looking very angry, and notina 
mood to be trifled with. ‘Carry that blackguard 
down again!” he shouted, when James walked up to 
him in a threatening manner. He was again fisted, 
however, and half lifted, half thrown on the lower 
deck. 

The lieutenant and I followed the party below; 
handcuffs were procured, and the gunner and his 
mates, with the master-at-arms, proceeded to mana- 
cle his hands. There was another hatchway leading 
down to the orlop deck, and round the opening was 
a railing about four feet high. 

I was leaning against this, looking on at the opera- 
tions, when suddenly the infuriated seaman pushed 
aside the gunner’s crew, and in a moment was by my 
side. In the position I had assumed, I was totally 
unprepared for any resistance, and even had I been 
ready to encounter him, I,-a youth of seventeen, 
would have been almost powerless in the hands of 
such a muscular giant. 
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and, before I could even attempt any resistance, lift- 
ed me off my feet, and was on the point of hurling 
me down into the ship’s hold, which was open, on to 
the ballast, when, quick as thought, a petty officer, 
who had been with me in another ship, and for whom | the distance through one eye, with his head cocked 


Ihad before done a good turn, caught hold of me, | 
and rescued me from my perilous position. | 
James was immediately held down by some of the | 
men who had crowded round us, among the number | 
being the first lieutenaut, who, seeing my danger, 

had also laid hands on him. The fellow turned | 
round, and, with a last effort, struck the officer a | 
staggering blow on the chest. He was then at once | 
manacled, hand and foot, and locked up in a cell, | 
there to think over his final achievement. He had | 
brought himself within the pale of martial law, and | 


up at the yard-arm in the old days when the “arti- 
cles of war’’ were stern realities, made to be acted 
upon. 

The captain, when he came on board, at once de- 
cided what to do with the delinquent, and not hav- 
ing it in his power to inflict more than twelve lashes, 
which he considered wholly inadequate to meet the 
enormity of the offence, determined to await the ar- 
rival of the commodore, and then prefer charges be- 
fore a court-martial. 

Accordingly, one was constituted for the trial of 

the prisoner, Francis James, on the charge that he 

did “strike his superior officer, being in the execution 

of his duty,’”’ contrary to one of the articles of war 

made and provided to punish such offences. On the 

morning of the trial, which was held on board the 

flagship, as the clock struck eight, instead of the en- 

sign, which is, on ordinary occasions, run up at the 

mizen-peak, was hoisted the union-jack, and a gun 

fired, to indicate that a court-martial was about to 

be held. 

The court was not long in arriving at a decision, 

on the evidence adduced, as to the prisoner’s culpa- 

bility, and he had no defence, except the miserable 
one that he was mad drunk; and did not know what 
he was doing. His previous conduct had been un- 
satisfactory, and he was condemned to receive fifty 

lashes on the bare back with the cat-o’-nine-tails, and 

then to be imprisoned for a period of two years in 
the common jail, with hard labor. 

* He was amazed at the severity of the sentence, and 
all the bravado he had displayed during the course 
of the trial deserted him when he heard the award 
of his crime pronounced. He was taken back to his 
cell, and then kept on bread in confinement for two 
days, until the morning arrived for the first part of 
his sentence to be carried out. 

At nine o’clock, punctually, the next morning, the 
drums beat to divisions, according to the daily rou- 
tine, and the crew assemble in their starboard and 
port watches, and ‘‘toe a line,” and are mustered and 
inspected by the officers; and any of them who are 
not scrupulously clean, or whose clothes present a 
slovenly appearance, are reported to the first lieuten- 
ant, and punished. 

When the drums beat off, the captain orders the 
boatswain to pipe, ‘“‘Hands, witness punishment!” 
Then is heard the shrill whistle of that warrant of- 
ficer and his mates, and the stern voices, bawling out 
to the utmost power of their lungs, ‘All hands,” in 
answer to the summons, swarm aft again, on the port 
side of the deck, usually. 

The officers are all clustered abaft on the starboard 
side, with the marines drawn up, with fixed bayonets, 
on the foremost limits of the quarter-deck. The 
prisoner is brought up from his cell under a guard, 
and the captain, addressing him, states in a few 
words of what offence he has been guilty, what ‘ar- 
ticle of war” he has broken, and what was the sen- 
tence of the court-martial. 

He is then ordered ‘‘to strip,’’ when he takes off 
his upper garments. When his naked back is exposed, 
according to custom, the master-at-arms always keeps 
it covered with his shirt held across the shoulders, 
until the actual commencement of the sentence. 

“Seize him up!’’ is then the order; and the carpen- 
ter and his mates securely lash his wrists and ankles 
to the gratings, by means of “seizings,” of strong 
spunyarn. All this time, the boatswain is standing 
by, with an inoffensive-looking green bag in his 
hand, having some resemblance to a lawyer’s brief- 
bag, but bearing something more portentous than 
musty law books concealed in it. 

He now opens this bag, and dives into it with one 
hand, pulling out a formidable-looking instrument. 
This is the cat-o’-nine-tails; and, as he has now “‘let 
the cat out of the bag,’”’ perhaps we may take the lib- 
erty of inspecting that ugly quadruped. 

There is a thick, wooden handle, about a foot and 
a half long, covered with baize, generally, and on the 
broad end of this are lashed, at equal intervals, nine 
pieces of stout whipcord, each nearly a yard long, 
and with knots at the ends, which are also ‘“‘whipped,”’ 
to prevent them from unravelling. In some ships 
they are made differently, being garnished with more 
or less knots, or sometimes with none at all; but even 
when the latter is the case, the “‘tails,’"* which are 
made of the best and strongest “laid” stuff, inflict 
fearful blows. 

I have seen a man’s back, after receiving his flog- 
ging, literally like a piece of raw meat. The wounds 
are only superficial, however, and, unless the man’s 
blood is diseased, it is surprising how soon they heal, 
although the scars generally remain to disfigure him 
for life. He is thenceforward a marked.man, and 
whenever he takes off his shirt to wash himself, there 
are all the cicatrices to testify to his disgrace. To 
proceed with this particular instance. 

When the carpenter had reported the prisoner 
properly secured, the surgeon, at a sign from the 
captain, stepped up and felt his pulse, said something 
to him, aud reported the man as fit to receive cor- 








He seized me round the waist in his nervous grasp, 


“Boatswain, do your duty !’”’ was all the commander 
said. The master-at-arms drew away the shirt, ex- 
posing the body, bare to the waist; and old Salt, with 
the coolness of an experienced practitioner, measured 


on one side, took a step backwards, raised his arm, 
and, swinging the cat round his head, brought it 
down with a switch, terrible to hear. It fell fairly 
on the culprit’s shoulders, with a dull peculiar sound, 
and theinstant it came in contact with the fair, white 
flesh, nine streaks, of a bright scarlet, flashed over the | 
skin, each tail making its mark distinctly. How the | 
poor wretch shook, and his flesh seemed to quiver | 
and creep! 

“One!” sung out the gunner, in a clear voice, it | 
being his duty to count aloud each stroke. The | 





left hand, disentangling each separate tail, and mak- | 
ing all clear for another stroke. Down came the re- 

lentless instrument of torture again, over the former 

“wales,” and ‘“‘Two!”’ called out the gunner. 

It would be wearisome and revolting were I to re- 

count all the painful incidents of the scene,—how the 

poor wretch braved it out, at first, with great sang 

Jroid, but gradually sighs and moans increased into 

cries, and he fairly shouted with the agony. 

After the first dozen, the senior boatswain’s mate 

took the place of his superior, whose arm, it was sup- 

posed, was getting tired, and inflicted a dozen. Then 

the junior mate relieved the senior, and then, again, 

the boatswain finished the remaining fourteen. 

It was dreadful to have to witness all this; and one 

youngster, who had recently joined, was obliged to 

be carried below, as he had fainted. I have known 

hardy sailors, unaccustomed to the discipline of a 

man-of-war, to faint the first time of witnessing cor- 
poral punishment inflicted. i 

After the third dozen had been inflicted, James 
hung his head on one side, and it was thought that 
he was going to faint. The doctor stepped up, felt 
his pulse, but reported that he was sufficiently strong 
to receive the remainder of the fifty stripes. 

On the completion of the number, it seemed as ifa 
load had been lifted off one’s heart, and I breathed 
again freely. The miserable man was “cut down,” 
the shirt was placed over his poor lacerated back, 
from which the blood was slowly trickling, and he 
was marched off to the sick bay, and placed under the 
surgeon’s hands for treatment. He hada stout and 
muscular frame, or he must have suffered much more; 
but, as it was, he looked pale and sick. 

For a fortnight, James was on the sick list, under 
the doctor’s hands, and then, when reported well, 
he had to undergo the remaining part of his sentence, 
viz., two years imprisonment, with hard labor. I 
was ordered away in charge of the boat, and took 
him under a guard off to the landing-stage, from 
which we marched up to the common jail, where he 
was handed over to the civil authorities, there to ex- 
piate his offence against martial law. 


———_~9— 





For the Companion. 
MY FIRST OTTER HUNT. 


I never see an otter, nor even the picture of one, 
without thinking of the luckless way in which—in 
company with several other little fellows—I made 
my first acquaintance with one of the tribe one sun- 
ny Sabbath morning, in boyhood. 

We were on our way to church, or “‘goin’ to meet- 
in’,’”’ as we called it. The meeting-house was not 
within a “stone’s throw” of our house, by any 
means. It was nearly five miles distant from our 
little neighborhood. 

The parish, or rather “circuit,” (in Methodist 
phrase,) had a vast territorial area; something like 
a hundred square miles, I believe. We considered 
ourselves comparatively near the church. Still, it 
was quite a walk for boys of nine and ten. But 
we couldn’t all ride, and as the family made it a 
point to go to meeting, we little fellows were fixed 
up and sent on ahead, under strict injunction not to 
play; first, because it would be wicked; second, be- 
cause we should soil our clothes. Usually this com- 
mand was pretty well obeyed. 

On the morning in question we were going along 
with the very best intentions, and had accomplished 
nearly three miles, when, just as we were crossing 
the log bridge over the “sawmill Brook,” Billy 
Murch saw some kind of an animal whisk under a 
pile of boards near the road. 

“O! see that woodchuck!”’ 

“Where? Where?” 

“Gone under them boards.” 

“We can git ’im. We can git ’im!” cried Tom 
Edwards. 

You see howit was. The excitement of seeing the 
animal had taken us off our guard. The temptation 
was too sudden forus. We ran tothe board pile, 


some little time. 
“Git a pole!” cried Tom. 
Iran to bring a dead alder stick, lying in the ditch. 
“That’s it. There, you stand on this side!” ex- 
claimed Tom. ‘Take stones. I'll punch ’im out. 
You knock ’im!” 


ing neighborhoods. 


no quarter. 

Tom prodded with the pole. Billy and I stood 
ready to strike the poor little creature’s head as soon 
as he should showit. But we had more than we 
bargained for this time. 
him out. 

“Keeps bitin’ at the pole. 
my hands!” said he. 
ye can see 'im.”’ 


*Most pulls it out o’ 
“It’s an awful big one. 


and that was the last thought of Sunday we had for | ; 


Woodchucks are always deemed fair game in farm- 
Boys and dogs assail them at 
sight. True to our traditions, we intended to give 


Tom couldn’t seem to drive 


See ’f 


er dark beneath the'pile, on account of the grass and 
weeds growing on both sides, but I could see a yel- 
lowish, hairy back, not far under. 
to a sitting position on one leg, I began to kick at it. 


So, dropping in- 


For the first kick or two, my foot struck, unresist- 
ed, into soft-feeling fur. But, at the third kick, 
there was a sudden movement, a growling sound, 
and, with a smart snap, my toe was pinned. 

I tried to jump back, and struggled to pull out my 
leg. The creature held me fast. I could hear and 
feel its teeth gritting through the toe of my shoe, 
Scared at this, I roared out lustily. 

“O! O! O! He’s got me. Pull me out! 
out!” 

Tom rushed at me. Billy and he lay hold of my 
arms and tugged to drag me away. The animal held 


Pull me 


committed an offence for which a man has been strung | boatswain now carefully combed out the cat with his | on. How I should have fared I really don’t know, 


had not my shoe-string given away. My‘foot came 
out, and we all three sprawled backwards, leaving 
the shoe in the creature’s mouth under the boards. 
My Sunday shoe! 

“O dear!’’ I cried, frightened at the sight of my 
bare stocking. ‘It’s Sunday!’ 

Tom and Billy looked on in sympathetic distress. 
And just then, to add to our discomfiture, the wag- 
ons came‘rattling down the hill above the brook. 
“O!” exclaimed Billy. ‘What ’ll they say?” 
“Yes,” cried Tom; “what will they say?” 

In a sudden panic—not an unaccountable one, 
either—we slunk down behind the board pile, and in 
a moment the wagons went tearing by and rum- 
bled over the log bridge. We lay still till they were 
out of sight among the alders. 

“We must git it away from ’im,” said Tom. “Git _ 
stakes out 0’ the fence there. We'll podge ’im!” 

We got stakes, and began to poke the supposed 
woodchuck on both sides, with great energy. He 
retaliated in kind, by snapping and champing the 
ends of our sticks, making a harsh, snuffling and 
growling sound. 

Twenty-five or thirty minutes of this sort of work 
put us into rather bad plight for church. We kept 
at it, however. There was no other way but to wor- 
ry him to death, and so get the shoe. 

Suddenly, a voice exclaimed,— 

“There they are now!” 

We looked hastily up. 

There were Mr. Edwards and grandfather cross- 
ing the bridge. Not finding us at the church, they 
had come back to search for us. 

In a country, still for the most part covered with 
forest and infested with bears and lynxes, our non- 
appearance demanded immediate search. 
“Thomas!” said Mr. Edwards, ‘‘what are you do- 
ing there?” 

“There’s a woodchuck under here,”’ explained the 
recusant Thomas. ‘‘An’ he’s got Kit’s shoe.” 

At the word woodchuck, grandfather began to 
break an alder stick. I stood and watched him break 
off the twigs, knowing very well what was coming. 
And it came! 

The old gentleman took me by the shoulder and 
gave me three cuts, They didn’t hurt my skin much, 
but they hurt my feelings dreadfully. 

Tom, meanwhile, was getting his dose of correc- 
tion in the form of an old-fashioned spanking. Billy, 
being of a different brood, escaped. 

“Now, step yourselves to meeting,’’ said Mr. Ed- 
wards. 

Grandfather essayed to walk me along by the 
shoulder. But with only one shoe my limp was a. 
once apparent. 

“‘Where’s your other shoe, sir?”’ 

“It’s—it’s—it’s under the boards. 
woodchuck’s got it.” 

Grandfather went back and looked under. 

“See here, Edwards,” he called. 

Mr. Edwards went back and looked. 
laughed. 

“I should say woodchuck!”’ exclaimed Edwards, 
picking up one of our stakes. Grandfather lifted up 
the boards. Instantly a large, yellow-brown animal 
bobbed out, but was struck down by the stake. 

They examined it a moment, then threw the car- 
cass upon the pile of boards. Grandfather now 
drew out my shoe. But, alas, it was so slit and 
chewed up, it wouldn’t stay on my foot. 

“Carry it in your hand,” said grandfather. ‘Tak > 
off your stocking, too. There, comealong now. Nexi 
time you let such woodchucks alone.” 

We were marched on to church. Services had 
commenced before we got there. Nobody knows 
what I suffered going in with one shoe and my hai> 
so tumbled up. Every body would look. O whata 
disgraced little chap I felt myself! 

That was a day long to be winced at! 

All the little girls made it a point to come along 
at noon and peep over the pew door at my bare foot. 
The story had somehow got out. 

“That’s the little woodchuck boy,” they kept say- 
ng. 
“Did he bite yer toe, bubby?”’ 

Ah, well, it came to an end at last. In view of 
my shoeless condition, I was allowed to ride home, 
sitting in the back of the wagon where my bare foou 
still further contrasted with my shod one. 

At the board pile grandfather stopped, and put th» 
otter into the wagon with me behind. SoTI rodo 
home with my late enemy. 


The wood— 


Then they 


eee mass 
HOW A SPIDER SPINS. 

The spider, though frequently called an insect, i1 
reality belongs to a different class of animals, terme.t 
Arachnida, including spiders, scorpions and mites: 
the body of an insect has three divisions—the heaJ, 
the thorax or chest, and abdomen; that of the 
Arachnida only two, the head and the thorax being 
united in one piece. 








poral punishment. 








Billy and I peeped under on our side. It was rath- 


Few things are more wonderful than the spinning 
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apparatus of the spider. On the under side of the 
creature’s body are placed four or six little knobs, 
each not larger than the point of a pin. These are 
outlets of certain receptacles within the abdomen, 
where the silk is prepared. 

When the spider wishes to spin a thread, it presses 
the knobs, or spinnerets, with one of its legs, and 
forthwith there issue from each, not one but a thou- 
sand fibres, of such exquisite fineness, that it is only 
when the products of all the spinnerets are united 
that they become visible to the naked eye. The 
“thread” of the spider is thus a tiny rope of four or 
six thousand strands. Truly, God is great in little 
things. 

The twisting into one cord is performed by the 
hindmost pair of legs, which, like the rest, are fur- 
nished with three claws apiece. Using these claws 
as fingers, the little rope-maker twists her groups of 
thread into one with surprising rapidity. 

mitaneaictisiltite nati 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

In my last letter, I told you about our “‘stoom- 
boot” ride to Zaandam. The boat pulled up at 
a little wharf, and we were received with evident 
consideration by the assembled natives. Quite 
a large party of travellers of every nationality 
Janded from the boat. There were English peo- 
ple, with field-glasses, and a general air of sniffi- 
ness, as if they wished to know whether this was 
a proper place for them to visit. There were two 
French men, who did a great deal of talking, and 
some German officers, scholarly no», in full 
uniforms, white gloves, swords and cye-glasses. 





The United States were represented by a few of 
its sovereigns, who evidently felt their high posi- 
tion, and made themselves very much at home. 

The polite Dutchmen on the wharf were atten- 
tive, and seemed determined to show us the | 
sights. [had a Baedeker guide-book, in which 
every point of interest is spoken of, and the way 
to it shown. So i shook my head with proper 
emphasis, and walked into the streets of the town. 
But the Dutchmen refused to be shaken off, and 
followed, persistently. 

“Parlez vous francais?” said one of the young 
fellows. 


other house. The outside building is merely a 
shelter for the little affair within. Here we en- 
tered a close, dark little room, with a low roof 
and uneven floor, and found there all of my 
steamboat fellow travellers, inspecting the curi- 
ous place and its belongings. On the walls were 
several fine oil paintings, and two marble tablets. 
These pictures represent Peter the Great as a 
carpenter and an Emperor. The lady is the Em- | 
press Catharine. The other portraits are of cer- 
tain royal visitors who have been here to see 
where the carpenter Emperor lived. The tablets 
mark their royal visits. It looked very much as 
though the visits of the royal travellers were a 
matter of more consequence than Peter’s resi- 
dence in the hut. The building and its rude fur- 
niture is going to decay, and to tell the truth, 
was hardly worth visiting. It is very doubtful 
if Peter was shelterc) by the mean little shanty 
more than a week, and if it were not for the pen- 
nies visitors are expected to leave behind them, 
it would soon be suffered to tumble down. 








As I went out, I gave the janitor twenty cents 
in Dutch money. This was quite enough, but 
the man was disappointed. He knew that I was 
an American, and on that account hoped for a | 
large gift. Americans in Europe very foolishly 
spend money lavishly and inconsiderately. The 
effect of this is not to raise them in the estima- 
tion of the people, but to give the impression 
that all Yankees are rich and wasteful. So it 
is expected that every American will pay twice as 
much as is right or proper. If the reader ever 
goes to Europe, let me advise you not to be a 





silly ‘Youths’ Companion,” but be wise and judi- 
cious in the use of your money. Every thing is 
cheap on that continent, and twenty cents was | 
| quite enough for the trifling service the man ren- | 
dered. 

Next, the guide passed through the town. Be- | 
yond the houses and the people there’ is not | 
much to be seen. The people are not wonderful, | 
by any means, but street after street is lined with 
very neat and beautiful houses. None of them 
| are more than two stories high, and cach has a 
garden before and behind it. Handsome cur- 
| tains, pictures, birds, rich furniture, can be seen 











“Very well, then; why don’t you stop it?” 

“Because a man naturally wants a little some- 
thing, you know, to sweeten his mouth after 
dinner.” 

“Pray, sir, what do you eat for dinner, if that 
nauseous thing will sweeten your mouth?” 

A respectable lady consulted me for weakness 
in one eye, (fistula lachrymalis) with which she 
had been afflicted for a number of years. I asked 
her if she had done any thing for it. She said 
she had taken snuff for it. 

“How long have you taken snuff?” 

“Eleven years,” was the reply. 

“Indeed, madam, you must have great faith 
in medicine, te take it perseveringly for eleven 
years, without: a cure, or any essential improve- 
ment.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I suppose I am a 
great deal better than I should have been if [had 
not taken it.” 


THE VICEROY OF INDIA. 


One of the most wonderful records of history 
is the conquest and rule of India by the English. 
Indeed, the mere existence of the British Em- 
pire is one of the most amazing facts that the 
annals of the human race have hitherto told us. 
Greece and Rome, in their grandest days, never 
paralleled the achievements of the British in 
conquering, colonizing and governing distant 
tribes, and hostile nations, and far-separated 
countries. Every seventh man, woman and 
child in the world “owes allegiance,” as it is 
called, to the Queen of England; and nearly a 


sixth of the habitable globe is held as the Em- | 


pire of the little fast-anchored island away off on 
the western coast of Europe. When our politi- 
cians speak of the “decay of England,” and call 
it a second class power, they are cither trying to 
pander to the prejudices of their audiences, or 
they do not know how ignorant they are of the 
actual condition of the world to-day. 

India, or British India, as it is called, contains 


one hundred and fifty millions of native inhabi- | 
tants. This immense country, the early home | 


of the human race, a land of majestic memories, 
of old religions, of immemorial customs; a re- 
gion of strange peoples and stranger creeds, was 
rapidly conquered by English merchants, for the 
most part, at the close of the lastcentury. When 
England lost her thirteen colonies and four mil- 
lions of Yankee subjects, she leaped, like the old 
lion that she is, to the other side of the globe, | 


by suppressing the extortions of princes and ex- 
tirpating whole tribes of hereditary robbers, she 
has done more in less than a century to benefit 
the races of India than all the other powers and 
influences that have ruled them for a thousand 
years. ° 
ae ene 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BILL. 

The United States House of Representatives, 
on the 8th of February, passed a very important 
bill, which will become a law, should the Senate 
concur, and the President sign it. 

It is known as the Educational Bill, and is in- 
tended to provide for the education of all per- 
sons in the nation who nced instruction. 

Assuming that the bill will become a law, of 
which there is no doubt, its provisions and char- 
acter deserve attention. 

It sets apart, forever, all the net proceeds from 
the sales of the public lands to be used for the 
purposes of education. These are to be distrib- 
uted among the States and Territories, accord- 
ing to the number of persons in each State and 
Territory, who are between the ages of four and 
twenty-one. 

The distribution, however, for the first ten 
years will be according to the number of illiter- 
ate persons in a State or Territory. So the more 
ignorant the people are, the more money they 
will get. This is just, as the purpose of the 





measure is to remove ignorance. 

All the money is to be expended in the support 
of schools, and each State and Territory is to pro- 
vide by law for the free education of every child 
within its limits, from the ave of six to sixteen. 
| The law seems to be well framed, and to pro- 
vide for its own proper administration. One 
provision only seems to be open to grave objec- 
tion, and that is the distinction that is made be- 
tween black and white persons. The difference 
|in color is recognized and there are to be col- 

ored schools. This it seems to us is wrong. 
| Before God we are all equals, and the statutes 
of a Christian land should contain nothing that 
is contrary to the Divine legislation. 

| This law is remarkable for being the first 
| measure of the kind ever attempted by the gen- 
jeral government. Congress has left the States 
to provide their own schools and colleges, the 
general government holding that education was 
| a local matter. The change is one of the results 
of the late civil war. Thousands of young col- 
ored people are without the means of acquiring 


| 
! 
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We said “No!” in very plain English. 

““Mynheer spreacken Ailemande ?”’ 

“‘Nein!”’—very emphatically. This was one | 
of the six German words we had mastered. 

But the fellow would not take no for an an- | 
swer, and said, with a smile,— 

“Speak English, Mynheer?’’ 

“Yes; what do you want?” | 
“Have one guide, sir. Show Peter le Grands 
hausen. Just over here. L show him to My | 
heer.” | 





The rascal was so pleasant, and looked so} 
amiable, that I surrendered, and told him to show | 
every thing there was to be seen, and I would | 
give him a florin, which is about thirty cents of 
our money. As we passed through the town, I 
was not quite sure whether I was taking the 
guide, or the guide was taking me. | 

The houses were small, and only one story | 
high. Some were of wood, and painted a bright ! 
green, others were of brick, with green blinds. | 


The guide passed through several lanes, then | rian and anti-tobacconist, gives some amusing | many of the Hindoo rulers conquered by the 
down a narrow passage between two houses, and | illustrations of the excuses of those who love the English were not Mahometans, but the Moghul 


then over aditeh on a plank. I followed, won- 
dering what there was to be seen in this out-of- | 
the way place. Soon we came to a hut 
“This is where Peter the Great lived, when he | 
worked as a carpenter in the shipyard of Mynheer | 
Kalf,”’ said the guide. } 
You remember that, when a young man, Peter | 
wished to know something about ship-building. 
In those days, the Dutch were the greatest ship- 
builders and sailors in the world. Accordingly, | 
he came to Amsterdam to learn the trade. The 
story is that he came to Zaandam and worked 
for ship-builder Kalf, and that he lived in a lit- 
tle wooden, damp, one-story house, just on the | 





edge of the marsh. | 
“This way, Mynheer,”’ said the guide, and led | rood ?” 


me into a small wooden building, supported on 
brick picrs, 


| streets, under the trees, and past the elegant little 


| fat.” 


through the open windows. The better part of 
the town is a paradise of neatness, beauty and 
comfort. Flowers are everywhere, in the win- 
dows, in vases by the front door, and filling the 
gardens. In the rear of the houses was the ca- 
nal. Each garden had a little canal running 
around it, with miniature gates and bridges. 
Were it not for the people in the streets, one 
might imagine the place a baby-house town. 
After a two hours’ walk through the quict 


houses, I took a lunch in real Dutch style, out of 
doors, in arest@urant right over the water, where 
I could see the ships, and watch the people going 
and coming in the little stoomboots. 
CHARLES BARNARD. 
Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 
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EXCUSES FOR BAD HABITS. 
Dr. R. Mussey, who was a well-known vegeta- 


weed. He says: 

The reasonings employed in defence of the use 
of tobacco are sometimes not a little entertain- 
ing, Aclergyman in Hamilton Co., Ohio, chews 
tobacco, as he alleges, to prevent his getting | 
fat;” another clergyman in the same county, | 
very lean of flesh, smokes cigars “to make him 


Several years ago, a man applied to me for 
advice, and commenced a narrative of his symp- 
toms, in whieh | svon interrupted him by say- 
ing,— 

“Sir, vou use tobacco.” 

“Yes,’’ he replied, “I chew a little.” 

“Well, sir, do you think it does you any 





No,” said he, “I think not. I believe, on the 


Inside of this building I found an-! whole, it hurts me.” 


| have gone by. 


and put this vast region with its countless races an education, and the local authorities are not 
under her dominion. | disposed to make provision for their instruction. 

India is governed by a Viceroy, who is called} The vote on the billin the House of Represent- 
the Governor-General of the Presidency of Ben- | atives was of a party character, one hundred 
gal. He has almost absolute powers. Indeed, ; and ten Republicans ang five Democrats voting 
there is hardly another ruler on the carth, out-| for the measure, and sixteen Republicans and 
side of heathen China and despotic Russia and | eighty-two Democrats voting against it. The 


| Germany, who has power so regal as the Gov- | Democratic Representatives for the most part 


ernor-Gencral of India. England appoints only | were opposed to the bill, for the reason that, ac- 


first class men to this great post. The office is | cording to the usages and principles of their par- 
held to be the greatest that can be conferred on! ty, they hold that such matters should be left to 
a British subject. | the local authorities. 

Attention has beech drawn to India at this | 
time by the news that has recently reached us of | A MILD WINTER 
the assassination of the Earl of Mayo, the Gov- | oa : i ‘ 
ernor-General. The Andeman Islands, in the | Bhagat -sesonyg ben baewnd plato sg 
Bay of Bengal, are used by the British as convict | ;.. ee shiney 
stations. The Viceroy was on a tour of inspec- odon Gee pong nero al 
tion there. A convict suddenly sprang upon | ings and nights like early spring, and noons like 
him, and stabbed him fagally. The assassin was | April or May. We may yet have driving storms 
a Mahometan, and it is said that he slew his vic- | and deep snows, but it is hardly probable that we 
tim, not from personal, but religious motives. | Shall have any extremely cold weather. 

He did not live long to enjoy his wicked triumph, Moderate winters like this do not usually come 
for he was instantly seized, tried, found guilty | oftener than once inasingle decade. Our history 
cad eaeraied: | records one cold summer, but we have records of no 
a — | corresponding winter, such as has been known in 

Reged ens SP sicko la aa | England and in Germany. “In England,” says a 
“Ns aris ? | journal, ‘‘there have been years in which no frost 

he had once served in the English Cabinet. He | and snow whatever were seen. In 1172, so mild was 
was appointed to this office by Disraeli, in 1869. | the season that the trees were covered with leaves, 

The Mahometans are hostile to the English | and the birds built their nests and hatched their 
rule in India, not because the English are foreign | Young in the month of February, In 128 there was 
conquerors, but because it was the Mahometan | "° winter, and in M421, white blossoms were to be 
rule that the English displaced. It is true that seen on the ordinary trees in March, and on the vine 

. in April; cherries ripened in the latter month, and 
the grape in May. In 1838, the gardens were bright 
with flowers in January; 1472 was like 1172; and 
1607, 1612, and 1617 were remarkable for their genial 
temperature. Neither ice nor snow was visible in 
1659; no stoves were lit in Germany in 1692; and the 
softness of the weather in 1791, 1807, and 1822, ren- 
dered those years quite phenomenal.” 





EE —— 





Empire, which the English Empire overthrew, 
was of that faith, and they covet the position 
they have lost. 

Bunt the days of the Moghul Empire in India 
Its rule was a reign of darkuess. ; 
England, on the contrary, (although she had no 
more right to subjugate the oriental Indians, | DECREASE OF POVERTY. 
than our forefathers had to supplant the Ameri-!| It is often said that the poor are growing poorer, 
can Indians) and, although it is true that she | while the rich are gaiming wealth in our country. 
marked her early career by many acts of cruel- | Some people doubt, therefore, whether the condition 
ty and rapine, has yet been steadily “preparing | of society is really improving in the nineteenth cen 
the way and making straight the path” for the | se an ; ‘ 
advent of a Christian civilization in the Orient. | Bastien: _ peg agerhart 
She has abolished many of the hideous rites of | aud their sufferings are less extreme. The popula- 
the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos; she has |4ion of New‘England increased twelve per cent. from 
laced the different provinces toxether by rail-' 4866 to 187. One might expect that the number of 
roads and telerraphs; she has introduced and | paupers would gain in similar ratio. But there has 
protected missionaries, editors and teachers; and ' been an actual decrease instead of a gain. The cen- 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 








sus of 1860 gave 18,133 paupers; the census of 1870 
only 16,000. 

When one remembers that much the larger part of 
these are foreigners, who come to poverty by dissi- 
pation and vice, the fact proves the wonderful pros- 
perity of New England. No other country in the 
world can make so good a report of its inhabitants. 

—————~oe—_——_ 
WORDS. 

Philology? Whatdoesthatmean? Nothing more 
nor less than the study of words, or language. It is 
very interesting to ascertain how words are made, 
from what derived, and what was the original mean- 
ing. 
For iustanee, You often sign your letters, “Your 
sinc@wre friend. ”Do you know the origin of that 
much-used and ill-used adjective? It was once the 
practice to fill up flaws in furniture with wax ; whence 
sine cera (the Lajtin for without wax) came to mean 
pare, and without deceit. 

Now, wrong is just something wrung or distorted 
from the right. And rivals are dwellers on the banks 
of the same rivulet or river; a circumstance so apt to 
give rise to quarrels. 

Suspense is from suspenses,—hung up, balancing in 
deliberation *between two ideas. Candor is white- 
ness; and serious (sine risus) is the being unable to 
raise a laugh. 

The word saunter has a strange history. It is, lit- 
erally, Saunt and Terre,—the Holy Land. But as 
many beggars and impostors joined the pilgrims who 
thronged there, to lie and steal, or kill time, the 
word became entirely changed in its meaning, and 
was a synonyme for those good-for-nothings who 
roved about the country, and asked charity under 
pretence of going to the Holy Land. Its present 
definition is, ‘‘an idle walk.” 

There is often a hidden moral in our most common 
words. 

Rascal was an “‘il-fayoured, leane and woorthelesse 
deer.” 

Vixen i## a fox-en, or she fox. 

Vanity is but emptiness. 

A student in words soon realizes that they possess 
“an endless, indefinable, tantalizing charm. They 
paint humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, 
struggles, failures,—paint them on a canvas of breath, 
in the colors of life.” Karte 8. 

ee ee ee! 


THE COOK ABROAD. 

It is sometimes very puzzling to know how to cook, 
toone who has not-been told. A story is told of a 
negro in Virginia, whose master threatened to give 
him a flogging if he boiled his eggs hard again. 
Next morning the eggs came to the table still harder 
than before, 

“You rascal, you!’’ shouted the enraged planter, 
“didn’t I tell you to cook these eggs soft?”’ 

“Yes, massa,’’ said the frightened slave; ‘‘an’ I 
got upat two o’clock dis mornin’, an’ I biled them 
five hours, an’ it seems to meI never kin get dese 
eggs softer !’’ 

During the war, one of the Northern hotel keep- 
ers was on a visit to Norfolk. The eggs came to 
the table boiled hard. 

“Look here!" said the hotel keeper. ‘Sambo, 
these eggs are boiled too hard. Now take my watch 
and boil them three minutes by it.” 

He gave the negre his splendid gold watch. 

In about five minutes the freedman returned, with 
the eggs and watch on the same plate. 

The watch was wet. 

“What have you been doing with my watch?’ 
asked the Northern visitor. ‘Why, it’s all wet.” 

“Yes, sah,” said the negro. ‘I biled de watch wid 
deeggs. Allright dis time, sah!” 

A story is told of the first tea imported into Eng- 
land. “Mrs. Hutchinson’s great-grandmother,” so 
the anecdote runs, “was one of a party who sat 
down te the .first pound of tea that ever came into 
Pengith. It was sent asa present, and without di- 
rections how to use it. They boiled the whole pound 
at once in a kettle, and sat down to eat the leaves 
with butter and salt !’’ 

It is added that these primitive tea drinkers ‘“‘won- 
dered how any person could ever like such a diet!” 


tim 





NAPOLEON’S FRIGHT. 

Napoleon was the greatest General of modern 
times, but had curious weaknesses, which amounted 
almost to cowardice. He is said to have fainted, sev- 
eral times at the sight of blood, in witnessing slight 
surgical operations. 

He was once thoroughly frightened by a cat. It 
was just after his brilliant victory at Wagram, when 
the power of Austria was broken and the nation 
humbled. He had taken possession of the elegant 
palace of the Emperor at Schonbrunn, and a cat had 
*ereted herself behind the tapestry hangings. An 
tid-de-camp heard a loud ery for help, from his bed- 
fom. Rushing in suddenly, he found Napoleon 
talf paralyzed with fright. He was intensely excit- 
ad, and the perspiration ran down in streams from 
his face; while he was dealing blows and thrusts 
with great rapidity at the tapestry. The aid-de- 
camp searched behind the hangings, and found a 
poor cat, nearly as much frightened as Napoleon. 
It was a long time before his alarm abated. 

———~_oe——___—— 

FORTUNES FROM LITTLE THINGS. 
_!tis well known that Mr. Williston has made ay 
‘umense fortune from the manufacture of ‘buttons, 
‘xd has given liberally from it to endow acadomies 
ind colleges. : 

Joseph Gillott has just died in Birmingham, Eng- 
ind, having earned a still Jarger fortune by making 





steel pens. 1 >egan to make them by machinery 
about thirty-five years ago, and was the first to put 
them in the market, They then sold at seventy-five | 
and fifty cents apiece, but have gradually cheapened | 
until they can be bought in England as low as a pen- | 
ny a dozen. It is supposed that he has sent out | 
over two thousand million pens from his factories. 
He put his large fortune to good use, giving liber- | 
ally to worthy objects, and befriending men of gen- | 
ius struggling with hardships. He collected also | 
one of the finest galleries of paintings in Great Brit- 
ain. | 





Both Mr. Williston and Mr. Gillott were indebt- | 
ed to their wives for their first success in making | 
their inventions. 

———+0+——__-- 

TEMPERANCE AMONG SOVEREIGNS. 
Great men and monarchs think themselves free to 
indulge in sins forbidden to common people. Henry 
IV., of France, and Charles II., of England, lived 
more with their mistresses than with their wives, 
and their illegitimate children were made nobles. 
Daniel Webster dishonored his lofty talents by 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 
1t is encouraging to know that the present royal 
families of Europe lead purer lives than was common 
in former years. Many of the royal courts are mod- 
els for the best families among their subjects. 
Some of the sovereigns are teetotallers in principle 
and in practice. Amadeus, the young King of Spain, 
drinks no wines or spirituous liquors, and is intro- 
ducing admirable reforms among his people. The 
Emperor of Russia is reported to have signed a tem- 
perance pledge; and the Emperor of Austria, while 
indulging inordinately in tobacco, like most Ger- 
mans, has a dislike for strong drink. If the mon- 
archs set a good example, there is much hope for the 
people. 
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SOME OF AMERICA’s “CRACK” 
RITIES. 


“This is a great country.’’ Perhaps our readers 
have heard of that before. And now when any for- 
eigner asks them to prove it they can name eight 
particulars, at least, in which U.S. A. stands big- 
gest: 

The greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of 
Niagara,* where the waterfrom the great upper 
lakes forms a river of three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and then, being suddenly contracted, plunges 
over the rocks in two columns, to the depth of one 
hundred and seventy feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, where any one can make a voy- 
age on the waters of a subterranean river, and catch 
tish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is the Mississippi, 
four thousand one hundred miles long. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It contains five hundred thousand 
square miles, and is one of the most fertile and profi- 
table regions of the globe. 

The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, 
which is truly an inland sea, being four hundred and 
thirty miles long, and one thousand feet deep. 

The longest railroad in the world is the Pacific 
Railroad, over three thousand miles in length. 

The greatest natural bridge in the world is the 

Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek, in Virginia. It ex- 
tends across a chasm eighty feet in width, and two 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, at the bottom of 
which the creek flows. 
The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is 
the great Iron Mountain in Missouri. It is three 
hundred and fifty feet high, and two miles in cir- 
cuit. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the world 
are in Pennsylvania, the mines of which supply the 
market with millions of tons annually, and. appear 
to be inexhaustible. 


CELEB- 





“There are several higher falls in the world than Niaga- 
ra, but that is, when taken ix all its dimensions, its vol- 
ume of water and picturesque aspect, the most majestic. 


teeta 
THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
The Wall of China is a greater wonder than the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and must have been a heavy 
drain on the wealth and labor of the empire when it 
was built. Mr. Seward has some interesting com- 
ments on it: . 


The Chinese have been for at least two or three 
thousand — a wall-making people. It would 
bankrupt New York or Paris to build the walls of 
the city of Peking. The great wall of China is the 
great wall of the world. Itis forty feet high. The 
lower thirty feet is of hewn limestone or granite. 
Two modern carriages may pass each other on the 
summit. It has a parapet throughout its whole 
length, with convenient staircases, buttresses, and 
garrison-houses at every quarter of a mile, and it runs, 
not 7 cutting down hills and raising valleys, but 
over the uneven crests of the mountains, and down 
through their gorges, a distance of a thousand miles, 
Admiral Rodgers and I calculated that it would cost 
more now to build the great wall of China, through 
its extent of one thousand miles, than it has cost to 
build the fifty-five thousand miles of railroad in the 
United States. What a commentary it is upon the 
ephemeral range of the human intellect, to see this 
great utilitarian enterprise, so necessary and effective 
two thousand years ago, now not merely useless, but 
an incumbrance and an obstruction! 





VICTORIA’S LETTER. 

The Queen of England has lost, somewhat, the 
warm interest of her subjects, by keeping secluded 
since the death of Prince Albert; but her recent let- 
ter, thanking them for their sympathy during the 
illness of the Prince of Wales, has touched all their 
hearts : 

Victoria hgs addressed to the yaa of England, 
her subjects, a womanly letter of gratitude for their 
expressions of deep sympathy, during the recent criti- 

illness of the Prince of Wales. In it she dengmi- 
nates the latter her “dear son,” and his wife her “‘be- 
loved daughter,” and her deceased husband, the 
late Prince Albert, ‘the best, wisest and kindest 





husvand that ever lived.” She thanks the ple 
} out of the full heart*of a true mother, and that 
their fervent prayers be continued for the completa 
recovery of the Prince. It isaletterfrom a sovereign 


| small fish in the creature’s stomach. Young Ben 


| Scotchman recently found that the cod is like an os- 











will not be without a most marked effect on the pop- 
ular mind of England at this time. All the red-tape 
communications in the world would not so move the 
hearts of forty millions of people as this simple, di- 
rect, touching letter of gratitude from their Queen. | 





A VORACIOUS CODFISH. 
Benjamin Franklin gave up some odd notion: | 
about the sinfulness of eating fish and meat, when 
he found that fish and animals ate each other. An 
old sailor cut open a cod, and showed him many 


onc | 


thought he could venture to eat the cod, if the cod 
had no scruples in eating his neighbors. A curious 


trich, swallowing whatever comes to hand. He 
found strange contents in one that he caught. 


On slitting the stomach longitudinally, with a 
sharp pocket-knife, its bulkier contents were found 
to consist of no less than three whitings, of rather 
more than half a pound each, which must have been 
recently gorged, nearly at the same moment, and 
probably from the same shoal, for they were at the 
same stage of decomposition. The three lay in the 
stomach, with their heads toward the xsophagus, or 
mouth of the stomach, so that asa rule it may be 
fairly concluded that the cod swallows such fish as 
it can catch tail foremost. 

Putting all this aside, and searching further, we 
tind a tobacco pipe, a common “clay” of the erdina- 
ry form, the bowl whole and complete, with about 
an inch of shaft to it. Externally the pipe was white 
and clean, and somewhat granulated and corroded 
from the action of the gastric juice; but inside the 
bowl, evident marks of having been smoked not long 
before the cod took it into its head to have a pull at 
it. Wecontinued our investigation, and in the very 
bottom of the stomach, among some mucus and the 
half digested remains of crustacea, we found a brass 
button of elegant and curious workmanship. It 
would require no great ingenuity to frame a plausi- 
ble pect hypothe:is as to how the broken pipe 
might have come in the cod’s way. 


o> 


A DRUNKEN MOTHER IN THE 
STREET, 


Rum shows badly enough in a man, but far worse 
ina woman, and in a mother worst ofall. Ifthe poor 
female in the following instance (from the Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal) told a true story, she certainly deserved 
better treatment from herself: 

About a month ago, there came to this city a wom- 
an, who had with her a young child. She represent- 
ed that the two had come all the way from Illinois, 
and most of the way on foot. She states that she 
drew her child in a baby carriage for over two hun- 
dred miles. She then sold the carriage, and came a 
short distance by rail; and then continued her jour- 
ney on foot. Her relations live in Nova Scotia, 
whither she was going. Marshal Brooks interested 
himself in her behalf, and offered to raise money to 
get her home. She said she was willing to earn the 
money, and preferred to do so; upon which he found 
her a place to work. On Monday, the police found 
in Lincoln Street a woman ina state of beastly in- 
toxication, who proved to be the one the marshal had 
assisted. She was in fighting trim, and tore her 
clothes to rags in trying to resist the efforts of the 
officers to arrest her. She was finally taken to the 
lockup. Her child was cared for by a family in Lis- 
bon Street, and the mother will probably be placed 
where she will not readily obtain another supply of 
rum. 








ee ee 
A MALE CHAMBERMAID. 

Gen. Butler silenced a fussy editor, at the begin- 
ning of the late war, who was bothering him by ask- 
ing, frequently, where he was to sleep, by answering, 
“Tam not the chambermaid of this establishment !"’ 
It is not uncommon, however, in Egypt, to have men 
as chambermaids : 
They have strange chambermaids at Shepherd's 
Hotel, in Cairo. The one who waited on our room, 
and attended to all the various duties of the calling, 
even to making of beds, was a French gentleman, 
dressed as if for a dinner-party (white vest and dress- 
coat), and having the air of a refined and educated 
man. It was really embarrassing to accept his ser- 
vices in such a capacity. One of the ladies, on arriv- 
ing at the hotel, rang for the chambermaid. This 
gentleman presented himself. Supposing him to be 
the proprietor or his chief clerk, she again expressed 
her wish to have himcall the chambermaid. He very 
politely replied, in the best English he could com- 
mand, ‘‘Madam, I am she.”’ 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


+ We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

Harper's Weekly and the Companion 
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Harper's Bazar and the Companion ... 4 
Harper’s Monthly and the Companion... 480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... .480 
Galaxy and the Companion ................ 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. . 295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion. 385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 255 
Advance and the Companion.......... 330 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .. 10 
Good Words and the Companion ; 55 

rthur’s Home Magazine and the Companion. 85 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 55 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to eet pays 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... .....- 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 380 
Christian Era and the Companion......5...... 350 
Ilearth and Home and the Companion....... 395 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 455 
‘The Nursery and the Companion............. -270 
The Independent andthe Companion... ............. 355 


‘the subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 3 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union. ...............0000+ 390 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
pumber. 
We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the aboye 


WEBSTER'S PATENT 

BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 

Patented June 27, 1871. 

Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most yg lect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So sim- 
ple that a child 
can work & more 
perfect button- 
hole with it than 
the most experi- 
enced hand can 
work without it. 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 
Most perfect me- 
chani 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely inde: 
of the sewing ma- 
chine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im- 
perfect and irreg- 
ular worked but- 
on-holes. They 
give universal sat- 
. ‘i isfaction, 

‘ —: - who use them say 
that they are worth their weight in gold. Over cleven 
thousand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
For sale by dry goods and fancy goods merchants gener- 
ally. Local and travelling agents wantgl everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per ce1ft. profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail re- 
ceive prompt attention, Address A. W. WEBSTER & 
CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. 8-4 





























WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Compeny, have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that thelr watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutao- 
ture. 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 
A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to sult the 
rising generation of American Beys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low beeause it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO-- 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety o 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers. 


For sale by all 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, . 
General Agents, 


47—ly New York and Boston. 











Havin 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash. Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 


been the first to introduce to the public the 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf 
ton Curled Lettuce and other 
NEW AND VALUABLE VEGEBABLES, 
with the return of another season I am again pre) te 
— Beefs ofthe 


Marrowft Pea, Bos- 


supply the public with Vegetable and Flower 
purest quality. My Angual Catalogue is now ready, 
ee toall. It has not only all noveltics, but 
the standard vegetables of the farm and garden, (over ono 
hundred which are of my own growing) and a carefully 
selected list of Flower Secds. On the cover of my Cata- 
logue will be found copics of letters received from farmer: 
and gardeners residing in over thirty different Siates and 
Territories who have used my secd from one to ten years. 

warrant—Ist, That ali money sent shall reach me; 24, 
That all seed ordered shall reach the porehenr 12S hat 
my seed shall he fresh and true to name. Catalogues free 
toall. JAMES J.H.GREGORY, Marbiehead, a. 















“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” |) 


§. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
soll it, Address : 

“roe 8. M. Co..96 Chambers St., N. Y. 





DR. S. S. FITCH in : 
sends his “Family Physician,’’ %0 pages, ym 
toany onc. This ook isto make any one their own do-- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty * ew.in 
person can prepare. 











such as circumstances rarely cal] forth, but one which 


publications, 


Send your direction to DR. 8, 8. FITCH & SON, Tit 
ay, New York. aly 








THE YOUTH’S 
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MARCH 7, 1872. 














For the Companion. 


“BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN 
HEART.” 


Some thirty years ago there lived in the city of 
Providence, R. I., a lad of unusual promise, who 
won, by his amiableness and purity of character, 
the confidence and affection of his school com- 
panions. We will call his name Fletcher. 

One day his teacher asked the pupils of the 
school, if they ever knew a boy who always in- 
tended to do right. 

A manly fellow replied,— 

“T think I do.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Fletcher.” 

“Let all who think that Fletcher always in- 
tends to do right raise the hand.” 

In a moment every boy’s hand, except Fletch- 
er’s, was raised. 

This lad fulfilled the expectations he had 
raised in youth. He became an exemplary 
Christian, graduated with high honors at an 
Amertcan college, completed his studies in Eu- 
rope, and, returning to his native city, became a 
successful physician, rising to the very first place 
in the profession. 

After some years of great activity and useful- 
ness, he contracted a fatal disease. His suffer- 
ings unchained his intellect, and left him a prey 
to delirium. Members of the church were ap- 
pointed to watch with him, night after night, 
but his mind wandered, and he seemed uncon- 
scious of their presence. 

On the night before his decease reason for a 
moment returned, and only fora moment. He 
looked the watcher earnestly in the face, as 
though he had a very momentous subject on his 
mind, and said,— 

“Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.’’ 

Here was something fundamental. It was the 
thought of his boyhood, the purpose and aspira- 
tion of his maturer years. 

“Without holiness.” 

“How, then, ought I on earth to live, 

While God prolongs the kind reprieve 
And props the house of clay? 

My sole concern, my constant care, 


‘To watch, and tremble, and prepare 
Against the final day.”’ 


H. B. 
i . . 


THE STRANGHER’S FALSE ALARM. 
The story which appeared so often in the relig- 
ious papers, many years ago, of the terrified in- 
fidel traveller, who was comforted by seeing his 
cabin host of a night take down his Bible in- 
stead of his gun, has its parallel in the following 
—and the interest in this instance is increased by 
the fact that the adventurer is related to a his- 
toric family. 


Among the few American families residing in 
St. Clair county, UL, sixty years ago, was the 
Elder James Lemen, Sen., descendant of the F. 
F. V.’s, who migrated there from Harper's Ferry 
in 1788. This family, at the time of our incident, 
consisted of six stalwart sons and two daughters, 
together with the parents. Their home, a rough 
log cabin, without a floor, and instead of windows 
and doors they had substituted greased paper, 
hewn logs, bolted and pegged together to secure 
them incase of an emergency against the In- 
dians. 

At this hut, miles away from any other family, 
a stranger appeared, late one evening, on horse- 
back, and inquired if he could get lodging for the 
night. The wife being the only one at home, 
our stranger friend was readily informed in a 
hospitable way that if he could put up with such 
accommodations as they had, he could stay. It 
being about dark, in a wilderness with few or no 
roads, the stranger unsaddled and turned to for 
the night. 

The old gentleman soon returned, shook hands 
with and welcomed the stranger, soon followed 
by the sons,—rough, ungainly-looking fellows, 
dropping in by ones and twos, armed with guns 
and butcher knives. As each dropped in, the 
question, “What luck?” was freely propounded 
between them, and, in reply, was met by various 
indistinct phrases, such as “I put one to sleep,” 
“IT got a good one,” “T upset a couple,” ete.; un- 
derstood by them, though vague and uncertain 
to our stranger. Hevery naturally grew uneasy, 
and the fact that his saddle-bags contained sev- 
eral hundred dollars in specie was calculated 
rather to increase than to diminish the feeling— 
conjecturing as he did that perhaps he had fallen 
into a egst of cut-throats and highwaymen. 

The evening wore away; the stranger contin- 
ued silent and restless, his uneasiness growing 
greater from the fact that he could get no clue to 
the hidden conversation of the evening, mean- 
time, the boys and old gentleman appearing in 
great glee amongst themselves, with an occa- 
sional sly glance at the stranger, to sce how he 
took their jokes. -This he construed very differ- 


| ently; in his terrible imagination he rather in- 
| terpreted these sly glances to mean, “Ah, old 
|chap, we’ve got a good thing in you; you'll 
never see daylight again on this hill;” just as a 
man thinking himself hopelessly in a den of 
thieves would most readily conclude. 

At last, the hourcame forretiring. The jokes 
ceased, all grew sober and grave, which to the 
stranger augured something desperate. 

At length the old gentleman, the grimmest 
specimen of all, rose to his feet, bolted and 
barred the door, and then advanced toward the 
mantel board, over which hung his trusty rifle 
and bloody knife. For the moment, the stranger 
grew terribly restless and pale. He believed his 
time had come. He could do nothing, for it 
would be useless to attempt escape in the face of 
a bolted door and six strong, active and athletic 
men such as sat about him; unarmed he could 
do nothing; he was at their mercy, so he thought. 

The suspense, however, was momentary, and 
how great was his relief, when, instead of the ri- 
fle or the desperate looking knife, the old man 
took down a book, which proved to be a Bible, 
and began to read. 

A hymn was then sung, and prayers and 
thanks offered up to God by the old gentleman— 
all kneeling about the fire in solemn reverence, 
together with the stranger. The prayer was en- 
tered into with great sincerity and heartfelt de- 
votion, and among other petitions was one in be- 
half of the stranger, that no danger micht befall 
him in his journey, that he and his family might 
be blessed with great prosperity and that they 
might become Christians, etc. 

The prayer over, our stranger was anew man; 
his fears were all dispelled; the fact that the 
boys had been out hunting accounted for their 
strange and bloody appearance and conversa- 
tion during the first part of the evening. 

All retired for the night, our stranger with the 
rest, enjoying a perfect feeling of security, now 
that his supposed banditti had turned out to be 
an humble, God-fearing family. 

This stranger was Capt. Dent, father of Mrs. 
President Grant. 

+ -- 
A NIGHT ON VESUVIUS. 


A man who writes from Naples to the Louis- 
ville Journal does not seem to be much carried 
away with the poetry of Mt. Vesuvius. 


I spent the night with some friends on the top 
of Vesuvius, freezing on one side and boiling on 
the other. We kept ourselves awake by the 
amusement of dodging the falling stones. About 
once in ten- minutes the old mountain gave a 
shiver, then burst like forty thousand muffled 
cannons, if ever there was such a thing. At 
each burst a cloud of black smoke, in the shape 
of an inverted haystack, and thirteen times the 
size of the Galt House, was driven into the air, 
followed by a vivid flame that lighted the coun- 
try for leagues around. 

Then look out for stones; millions of tons are 
thrown hundreds of feet high into the air, most 
of them falling back into the crater, but many, 
varying in size from a pigeon’s egg to a tobacco 
hogshead, land outside, and you must dodge; 
generally easy enough, as they are of a white 
heat, and show as plain as a rocket-star. They 
tumble down the steep cone, hissing and steam- 
ing in the snow—the big ones breaking into 
fragments and flying likea bursting shell. Now 
is the time—ten minutes interval. 

We rush up to the abyss and look down; for 
further particulars see Dante’s “Inferno”; but 
you spoil your boots; I did. You singe your 
mustache; I did. And you wish you were safe- 
ly out of it; Idid. You turn away, sneezing, as 
if you had accidentally ignited a box of locofo- 
cos under your nose; for a moment all is dark; 
then the long, twinkling rows of gas lamps in 
the streets of Naples seem to spring out of the 
ground under your feet, though miles away; 
then you see the lights in the little towns above 
the base of the mountains, all save one, and that 
one the largest. Pompeii—with its great old 
temple, magnificent theatres, close-built streets 
and vast arena, is dark; the grim skeletons ly- 
ing in their ashen beds alone keep their vigils 
there; their eveless sockets need no light. 

No sight that I ever witnessed can equal a 
clear sunrise from Vesuvius. No one can imag- 
ine its grandeur; but you must try to, for I dare 
not attempt a description. As we stood gazing 
down on the roofless houses of Pompeii, the sun 
lighting its gay-colored wall, Terre del Greco, 
with its earthquake-shaken walls—I said, “‘I am 
glad of it.” Says one of the party, “It’s awful 
shabby; don’t think it pays.” That youngman 
was from Henry county, Ind. 

With a pretty general destruction of boots 
and clothing, and the aforesaid loss of one of 
the handsomest mustaches in Naples by your 
humble servant, we got down safely. Not so 
with another party who ascended from the Nola 
side. One of them had an arm broken by a 
falling stone; another a leg, in getting down. 


—_ 
A STORY OF CROSS-EXAMINA- 
ON. 

An excellent illustration of the truth that a 
lawyer may find no kind of knowledge amiss at 
some time in his practice, is afforded by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related by the daughter of John 
Adolphus, the eminent English advocate: 





A very extraordinary criminal case was en- 
tirely decided by the knowledge my father had 
picked up of nautical affairs in his carly voyage 
to and from the West Indies. 

Two Lascars were on trial for the murder of 
the captain, and the evidence of the mate ap- 
peared conclusive. In the course of his testimo- 
ny, however, he said that at the time of the mur- 
der there was great confusion, as the ship was 
in much peril, so that it required all the atten- 
ene of the sailors to prevent her striking ona 








My father, who was for the defence, asked so 
many questions as to the number o@ the crew, 
where each man was, and what enzaged in do- 
ing, that at length the judge whispered,—“‘I sup- 
pose, Mr. Adolphus, these questions are to the 
purpose. I own I do not see it;” thinking, no 
doubt, that the time of the court was being 
wasted. 

After a few more questions as to the particular 
duty each man was performing, the witness had 
accounted for every man on board, the captain 
being below, and the two men murdering him. 
My father fixed his eye steadily upon the witness, 
and said, in a calm, yet in a searching and loud 
voice,— 

“Then who was at the helm?” 

The mate was thunder-struck. He grew death- 
ly pale, and then dropped in a fit. Upon com- 
ing to himself, he confessed himself the murder- 
er. In his false evidence he had given to each 
man his position, and had forgotten the most 
material place, or, rather, left none to fill it. 


Hm 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


THE DREAM OF PONCE DE LEON. 
{For Declamation.] 


A story of Ponce de Leon, 
A voyager, withered and old, 
Who came to the sunny Antilles, 
In quest of a country of gold. 
He was wafted past islands of spices, 
As bright as the Emerald seas, 
Where all of the forests seemed singing, 
So thick were the birds on the trees; 
The sea was as clear as the azure, 
And so deep and so pure was the sky, 
That the jasper-walled city seemed shining 
Just out of the reach of the eye. 
By day, his light canvas he shifted, 
And rounded strange harbors and bars; 
By night, on the full tides he drifted, 
’Neath the low-hanging lamps of the stars. 
Near the glimmering gates of the sunset, 
In the twilight, empurpled and dim, 
The sailors uplifted their voices, 
And sang to the Virgin a hymn. 
“Thank the Lord!”’ said De Leon, the sailor, 
At the close of the rounded refrain ; 
“Thank the Lord, the Almighty, who blesses 
The ocean-swept banner of Spain! 
The shadowy world is behind us, 
The shining Cipango before; 
Each morning the sun rises brighter 
On ocean, and island, and shore; 
And still shall our spirits grow lighter, 
As prospects more glowing unfold ; 
* Then on, merry men! to Cipango, 
To the West, and the regions of gold! 
There came to De Leon, the sailor, 
Some Indian sages, who told 
Of a country so bright that the rivers 
Were bedded with gems and with gold; 
And they added, ‘‘The leafy Binini, 
An island of grottos and bowers, 
Is there; and a wonderful fountain 
Upsprings from its gardens of flowers. 
That fountain gives life to the dying, 
And youth to the aged restores. 
They Seurish in beauty eternal, 
Who set but their foot on its shores.”’ 
“Thank the Lord!” said De Leon, the sailor, 
“T am withered, and wrinkled, and old. 
I would rather discover that fountain 
Than a country of diamonds and gold.”’ 
But wandered De Leon, the sailor, 
In search of that fountain in vain; 
No waters were there to restore him 
To freshness and beauty again. 
And his anchor he lifted, and murmured, 
As the tears gathered fast in his eye, 
“I must leave this fair land of the flowers, 
Go back o’er the waters—and die.”’ 
Then back by the dreary Tortugas, 
And back by the shady Azores, 
He was borne on the storm-smitten waters, 
To the calm of his own native shores. 
And there he grew older and older— 
His footsteps, enfeebled, gave proof— 
Still he thirsted in dreams for the fountain, 
The beautiful fountain of youth. 


One day, the old sailor lay dying 
On the shores of a tropical isle, 
And his heart was rekindled with rapture, 
And his face lighted up with a smile. 
He thought of the sunny Antilles, 
._ He thought of the shady Azores, 
He thought of the a Bahamas, 
He thought of sweet Florida’s shores; 
And when, in his mind, he passed over 
His wonderful travels of old, 
He thought of the heavenly country, 
Of the city of jasper and gold. 
“Thank the Lord!” said De Leon, the sailor, 
“Thank the Lord for the Light of the Truth! 
I am now approaching that fountain— 
The beautiful fountain of youth!” 


* The cabin was silent. At twilight, 
They heard the birds singing a psalm; 
And the wind of the ocean came sighing 
Through orange groves, fragrant with balm, 
The sailor still lay on his pallet, 
’Neath the low-hanging vines of the roof; 
But his soul had gone forth to discover 
The beautiful FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 





TWO ROGUES PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Have you ever, dressed in your best clothes 
sat for your picture in a daguerreotype saloon? 
How delightfully eager you felt as to the success 
of the operation! You remember at this mo- 
ment how the last touch of the brush was given 
to your hair, your hands were carefully placed 
for you, the critical instant had arrived, the 
artist told you to “‘look pleasant,” and you were 
never more inclined to obey in all your life. 

But there is a class of persons who are made 
sometimes to sit for their likenesses against their 
will. Chief of Police Savage has collected a 
“Rogues’ Gallery,” of many hundreds of faces, 
male and female, for the purpose of knowing the 
criminals if ever they should be caught again. 
Often, these sitters, who are not ashamed of any 
manner of wickedness, feel deeply the disgrace 
of being shown up; and would prefer life in a 
cell for a month, to having their portraits taken. 

A short time ago, the police arrested a pair of 
ill-looking chaps on a suspicion of highway rob- 
berry. The robbed man was brought, but could 
not positively identify as the robbers these men, 
who had changed hats and coats with each other, 





After a night in the police station, they were set 
free for want of evidence; but before this good 
fortune, they were required by the worthy chief 
to leave their pictures for future reference, and 
as additions to the “gallery.” 

Escorted by three or four officers, they accord- 
ingly paid an unwilling visit to Black, the pho- 
tographer. Shortly, word was returned to the 
Central Office that the two culprits didn’t appre- 
ciate the favor, and more help was wanted to 
make them sit. Two more officers appeared on 
the spot, and here was a picture. 

Rogue number one confronts the instrument 
with his ugly face made a dozen times uglier by 
all imaginable contortions, and never keeping 
any shape for two seconds together. The officers, 
while seeking to escape being grouped into the 
picture, hold him by his outstretched hands, and 
by more than a masonic grip upon his unfortn- 
nately long back hair. 

Rogue number two meantime occupied a seat 
to one side, grinning maliciously at the guards, 
and occasionally nodding encouragement to his 
confederate. 

At length, finding this was not the way to do 
it, rogue number two was removed to another 
room. when the artist proceeded to take the face, 
contortions and all; afterward examining it, and 
remarking that it was a very good likeness. 

Numbers one and two were then made to 
change places, the latter being told that*they had 
succeeded very well with his chum. 

Number two, looking crestfallen at this news, 
after a momentary lingering, seated himself, and 
submitted quietly to the operation. Upon the 
other’s knowing this, and having again the op- 
portunity to leave a decent likeness of himself, 
he resumed the chair, and, without any further 
objection than tightly shutting his eyes, ‘‘sat for 
his picture.” 


—_-_+—__+o>— 


HARD WORKERS. 

Large fortunes are made and kept only by 
hard work, and one of our exchanges gives a 
sketch of two of the wealthiest men in the coun- 
try—Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Stewart—who are 
still among the hardest workers: 


Com. Vanderbilt has worked hard for more 
than sixty years. Of late he has abated the in- 
tensity of his application, but still labors five or 
six hours a day in a very close manner. He has 
just completed the greatest railway depot for 
travellers in this city, and this is a mate to the 
great freight depot in St. John’s Park. The 
Commodore must work to save himself from 
sheer misery. Idleness would be to him the 
greatest of misfortunes. He is also determined 
that his children shall be working men. The 
largest part of his property will come into their 
hands, and he knows that itis only industrious 
habits that can keep them in possession. To 
such a man as the Commodore the idea of retir- 
ing is repulsive. Activity is his life, and busi- 
ness is anelysium. Each day brings its excite 
ment, either of loss or of gain, and at its close he 
feels the pleasure resulting from the exercise of 
the faculties both of body and mind. 

It is well known that Mr. Stewart is a marvel 
of industry. Like Vanderbilt, he is about seven- 
ty-five, but he looks much younger than the for- 
mer. Vanderbilt may have felt the impelling 
consciousness of a family to sharpen his applica- 
tion, but Stewart has ‘neither chick nor child.” 
He works in simple obedience to his nature, 
which demands it. Stewart and Vanderbilt are 
the great exponents of two departments of busi- 
ness, the one being a merchant prince and the 
other a railway king. I do not know that they 
have ever met, and the greatness of this city is 
shown by containing two such men without col- 
lision of interests. It is the opinion of good 
judges of character that if Stewart had been 
bred to military life he would have been the 
greatest General of the age. What would not 
have been accomplished by such method and 
such industry? Having reached old age, and 
with a property estimated at from thirty to fifty 
millions, he must still do his day’s work. 


+> 





BAD COMPANY. 


A good illustration is more effective than a 
long sermon, and one may be sure that Robert 
never forgot the danger of bad company, after 
losing his apples: 


One day, Robert’s father saw him playing with 
some boys who were rude and unmannerly. He 
had observed, for some time, a change for the 
worse in his son, and now he knew the cause. 
He was very sorry; but he said nothing to Rob- 
ert at the time. 

In the evening, he brought from ‘the garden 
six rosy-cheeked apples, put them on a plate, 
and presented them to Robert. He was much 
pleased at his father’s kindness, and thanked 
him. 

“You must lay them aside a few days, that 
they may become mellow,” said the father, and 
Robert cheerfully placed the plate with the apples 
in his mother’s store-room. 

Just as he was putting them aside, his father 
laid on the plate a seventh apple, which was 
quite rotten, and desired him to allow it to re- 
main there. 

“But, father,” said Robert, “the rotten apple 
will spoil all the others.”’ 

“Do you think so? Why should not the fresh 
apples rather make the rotten one fresh?” said 
the father. And with these words he shut the 
door of the room. 

Eight days afterward, he asked his son to open 
the door and take out the apples. But what a 
sight presented itself! The six apples, which 
had been so sound and rosy-cheeked, were now 
quite rotten, and spread a bad smell through the 


room. 

“Father!” cricd he, “did T not tell you that the 
rotten apple would spoil the good ones? You 
Gid not Jisten to me.” 
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“My boy,” said the father, “have I not told 
you that the company of bad children will make 
you bad? yet you do not listen to me. See in the 
state of the apples that which will happen to you 
if you keep company with wicked boys.” 

Robert did not forget the lesson. When any 
bad boys asked him to play with them, he thought 
of the rotten apples, and kept himself apart from 
them. 

pe 
DARING BOYS. 


Here was a foolhardy adventure. Good luck, 
orrather a kind Providence, saved the boys more 
than bravery. It was a narrow escape: 


An incident transpired during the summer 
months at the north fork of Grindstone, in Colu- 
sa county, the particulars of which were related 
tome by Rowcroft, a gentleman residing in the 
vicinity of Newville, upon whose veracity you 
can safely rely. 

He says two young men, with whom he is per- 
sonally acquainted, started to the mountains, as 
is customary, with a flock of sheep. One was 
named Orlando Burris, aged fourteen years, and 
the other Charles Hull, aged eighteen. 

After getting thoroughly settled in their cabin 
and the sheep under good control, they started 
off one bright morning trout fishing, having with 
them a sheep dog and a jack-knife, the latter in 
the possession of young Hull, and the only 
weapon of defence in case of attack of any wild 
animals. 

They had not gone far when they came to an 
old moss-grown log, and were about to step on 
it, when out sprang a large panther and her two 
cubs. Young Burris hissed the sheep dog on 
the panther. 

She immediately seized the dog by the head, 
and was punishing him in a frightful manner, 
when young Burris came to the rescue, catching 
the panther by the tail, and endeavoring to pull 
her off the dog. In case the panther let go her 
hold it would have been sure death for the young 
adventurer. 

Just in the nick of time, young Hull, seeing 
the danger his companion was in, drew his jack- 
knife and rushed to the scene of the conflict. 
Running his hand down over the panther until 
he felt the pulsations of the heart, he raised the 
knife and plunged it straight into the panther’s 
heart. The animal fell dead between them. 

Thus, by the merest good fortune, the lives of 
the two young heroes were spared. A few days 
afterward they hunted up thetwo cubs, which es- 
caped during the fight with the old one, and 
killed them also. Any person paying a visit to 
their father’s residence can see the three skins 
hung up*as a trophy of the victory they accom 
plished. The dog recovered, and is as faithful 

as ever. 
———__+o+ -- ——_ 
EARNING THEIR LEARNING, 


Forty boys, now pupils in the Free Academy, 
earn their own livelihood while they are pursuing 
their studies. Some of them rise at four o’clock 
in the morning, to carry: newspapers. Others 
are employed on afternoon papers, and other vo- 
cations. The boys possessed of such spirit, and 
capable of such effort, will make their mark in 
the world. 

+o ——__ 


HOUSEHOLD ORNAMENTS. 


Many tasteful household ornaments may be made 
with but little trouble and at a trifling expense. We 
give brief descriptions of a few: 


Coral Baskets. 

Make the frame of the basket of wound bonnet 
wire. Dissolve an ounce of resin with about two 
drachms of vermilion, and dip the frame of the bas- 
ket into the solution. 


Alum Baskets. 

Fill a vessel with water sufficient to more than 
cover the framework of the basket. Heat the water, 
put into it as much alum as it will dissolve, and 
when thoroughly saturated, boil it slowly until it 
partly evaporates. Suspend the framework of the 
basket in the solution, set it away in a cool place, 
when the crystals will form. 

Color, for red, the solution with litinus; for yel- 
low, with gamboge; for purple, with logwood. If 
the solution is disturbed while the crystals are form- 
ing, a very odd looking basket may disappoint the 
expectations of the experimentist. 


Inlaid Ivory. 
Make a box of polished white wood. Draw upon 
the cover and sides landscapes, faces, animals, birds 
or flowers. Color the remaining part with deep 
black. Here you have “ebony inlaid with ivory,” 
at a much cheaper rate than you can purchase at the 
fancy stores. 
Spice Ornaments. 
Allspice baskets are made by soaking the berries 
in spirit, and stringing them on wire while they are 
soft. Spice apples for the shelf or drawer, are pre- 
pared by sticking a hard apple full of cloves, in rows, 
the buds being kept on the outside. The spice ab- 
sorbs the juice and preserves the apple. Other fruit, 
not excessively juicy, may be preserved in the same 
way. 
¥ Lamp Shades. 
Landscapes, towers, castles, churches and illumi- 
nated palaces are among the best designs. Cut the 
figures out of white or delicately tinted paper, and 
place them securely between two white strips of pa- 
per designed for the lamp shade. If white paper on- 
ly is used, the shadows may be made light or dark, 
according to the thickness of the material from which 
the figures of the castles, houses, trees, &c., are cut. 
These articles can be produced with but little prac- 
tice, by a boy or girl, and are among the many inex- 











THE BEST THAT I CAN. 


“I cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make this dark world bright; 
_S- beams cannot struggle far 
rough the folding gloom of night; 
But I'm only a part of God’s great plan, 
And I'll cheerfully do the best I can.” 


‘What is the use?” said a fleecy cloud, 
“Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Though caught in her cup of gold; 

Yet I am a part of God’s great plan, 

So my treasure I’ll give as well as I can.” 


A child went merrily forth to play; 

But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out, all day, 
Through the happy, golden head: 
Mother said, ‘‘Darling. do all you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.” 


She knew no more than the glancing star, 

Nor the cloud, with its chalice full, 

How, why, and for what all strange things were,— 
She was only a child at school! 

But she thought, “It is part of God’s great plan, 
That even I should do all I can.” 


She helped a younger child 4 

When the road was rough to the feet, 

And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought passing sweet ; 

And her father, a weary, toil-worn man, 

Said, ‘‘I will do likewise the best that I can.’”’ 


Our best? Ah, children! the best of us 

Must hide our faces away, 

When the Lord of the vineyard comes to look 

At our task at the close of the day! 

But for strength from above (’tis the Master’s plan) 
We'll pray, and we’ll do the best we can. 


————_+or—_——_———. 
For the Companion. 
CARRIE’S KITTEN. 
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Carrie sat on the doorstep, with her white 
kitten in her arms. The kitten’s name was Buz, 
and she wore a broad blue ribbon around her 
neck. ; 

Carrie was getting Buz to sleep. So she rocked 
herself back and forth, singing, in her shrill lit- 
tle voice,— 

“Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 

His locks all entangled with gray.” 
Carrie never could remember the word “‘inter- 
.mingled,”’ so she always used entangled, instead, 
and she thought it sounded a little better than 
the right word, if any thing. Besides, she didn’t 
know what either word meant. 

Kitty lay very contentedly in her arms, pur- 
ring loudly. Carrie called it singing. 

Carrie loved Buz very much, and the kitten 
let her little mistress do just about as she pleased 
with her. She was put to bed, taken out to 
ride, was brushed, and combed, and curled, and 
wore bows on her neck, and sometimes on the 
end of her tail. She wore fancy caps, made of 
old stocking heels, trimmed up, and often drank 
her milk with a bib around her neck. 

But Buz disliked one thing very much. That 
was, to be washed in the bath-tub. She never 
allowed it if she eould possibly help herself. 

Ah, she little dreamed of the plan that was 
slowly forming in Carrie’s busy little brain, as 
they sat there in thesun. If she had had the 
least idea of it, she would have stopped purring 
directly, and taken herself in a hurry to the very 
largest and highest apple tree in the garden. 

But she didn’t know, so she lay still and 
purred. 

That very forenoon, Carrie and her little 
schoolmate, Jessie Miles, had had a dispute. 
Jessie said cats couldn’tswim. Carrie said they 
could. They had argued a long while about it, 
and Carrie was thinking now that she might try 
Buz and see. 

There was a railroad bridge over the river, just 
a little way from the house, and Carrie deter- 


her arms. She knew that it wasn’t time for any 
train, so she walked carefully along on some 
planks laid down on one side of the track, till 
she came to the middle of the bridge. Then 
stooping suddenly, she dropped the sleepy Buz 
between the rails, right into the river. 

I don’t know which was the most astonished 
the next instant, Carrie or the kitten. 

An awful thought occurred to each of them— 
to Buz that she was going to get a bath, and to 
Carrie that possibly Jessie was right, and poor 
Buz might be drowned. 

She couldn’t look into the water for a minute 
or two, she was so frightened, and when she did 
look, there was nothing to be seen, but a few rip- 
ples on the water. She waited a long time, look- 
ing and calling, but no Buz appeared, and at 
length she concluded the poor kitty must be ly- 
ing dead in the bottom of the river. 

She left the bridge and sat down on a rock 
near by and cried. 





She thought her “heart was almost broken in 
two,” as sht said, afterwards. 
After a long time she began to walk slowly 
homeward, wiping her red eyes, and wondering 
what her mother would say when she told her 
she had killed poor Buz. 
Just as she entered the gate she looked up, 
and there, on the doorstep, sat a white kitten, 
looking very wet and doleful, as she tried to lap 
herself dry in the sun. It was surely Buz! 
Carrie could scarcely believe her eyes. But 
she gave a joyful little shout, and ran to hug her 
darling, and beg her forgiveness. 
Then she ran into the house for a towel, and 
gave Buz such a scrubbing as she never had be- 
fore, or will want again, I fancy. 
When that was over, and Buz began to look 
like herself again, Carrie thought she would fin- 
ish getting her to sleep. 
So we will leave her where we found her, rock- 
ing back and forth, and singing,— 
“Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks all entangled with gray.’’ 

Miriam. 

——_<oo—____—__ 
THE ARAB STEED. 


I’m told the Arab loves his horse 
Above the merchant’s gold; 

That famine’s sore, and need is great, 
Before that dear one’s sold. 

At night, he sleeps within the tent, 
At dawn, he ready stands 

Teo bear his master swiftly o’er 
The desert’s scorching sands. 

The little children gather round, 
With faces swarth and brown; 

Each gives the steed one fond caress, 
His brow with kisses crowns. 


The ostrich flies across the sand, 
With long and rapid stride; 

The Arab, on his fleet, black horse, 
Will soon be by its side; 

The foolish bird will hide its head 
Deep in the desert thorn; 

The Arab, on his fleet, black horse, 
Will steal his plumes ere morn. 

For him the camel gives her milk, 
The master spares his store; 

In all the tribe no steed like this 
Can range the desert o’er. 


44> 
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THE SNOW-PRAYER. 
A little girl went out to play, one day, in the 
fresh new snow, and when she came in, she 
said,— 
“Mamma, I couldn’t help praying when I was 
out at play.” 
“What did you pray for, my dear?” 
“I prayed the snow-prayer, mamma, that I 
learned once in Sunday school: ‘Wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than snow.’”’ 
What a beautiful prayer! And here is a sweet 
promise to go with it: “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be whiteassnow.”’ And what 
can wash them white—clean from every stain of 
sin? The Bible answers, ‘They have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.”—Morning Light. 





WE often omit the good we micht do, in con- 





mined to go down there and try her experiment. 





pensive ways of making home attractive. 


So she got her hat, and started off with Buz in 


sequence of thinking about that which is out of 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
s 
ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 31 letters. 
My 27, 2, 9, 8, 30, 4 is a part ofa flower. 
, 24, 18, 31, 29, Bis asort of yarn. 
My 19, 15, 11, 5, 14, 25 is a musical instrument. 
My 16, 10, 20, 26 is a Scottish article of apparel. 
My 1, 6, 7, 12, 23 is an eagle's nest. 
My 18, 22, 3 is fear. 
My 11, 17, 20, 2, 9 is a Greek letter. 
My whole is an apothegm of Catullus. 
EK. H, Leecerr. 
2. 


BURIED CITIES OF ANTIQUITY. 


















What hens are those? 

This is the best I have. 

The stone in the ring is jasper; take it if you 
want it. 

Aunty read me a nice story last night. - 
That is the list of things I donated, Lit. 


3. 
REBUS. 
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CHARADE, 


My first is quite common 

With man and with woman; 

About their apparel it may always be seen. 

Its purpose to strengthen, 

Duration to lengthen, 

And is quite ornamental in the dress of a queen. 


When rogues seek for plunder 
My second they’ll sunder; 
Costly plate, then, and jewels they think they have 


sure. 

My third from old Nero, 

The shaggy old hero, 

Will arouse us in season the rogues to secure. 


a whole we are drawing,— 

’Tis geeing and hawin 

With stupid old oxen; we in vain lash their sides; 

But while we are teaming 

’Tis little they’re dreaming, 

The stuff they are hauling will soon tan their hides. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 

5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A husk. Skill. 

A girl’s name. To lift. 
My initials and jinals spell the names of two kinds 
of fruit. e NELLIE, 


CRO88 WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in corn, but not in wheat. 
My second is in road, but not in street. 
My third is in basket, but not in pail. 

y fourth is in whirlwind, but not in gale. 
My Jifth is in echo, but not in sound, 
My sixth is in oblong, but not in round. 
My seventh is in brush, but not in broom. 
My whole are found in many a room. 

L. 8. 





Conundrums. 


Why are people who have nothing to be proud of 
but their pedigree like potatoes? Because the only 
good belonging to them is underground. 

Why is a man who kicks out right and left like an 
ancient robber? Because he’s a freebooter. 

What was the proverb that King Lear heard from 
his daughters? ‘‘Go, father, and fare worse.” 

Why is Ireland likely to become the richest coun- 
try in the world? Because the capital is always 
Dublin. 

Why does a chicken three weeks and two days old 
walk across the road? To get to the other side. 

When is a sailor like a plank of wood? When he 
is a-board. 


_—_—_ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Who loves not flowers must have a heart of 
uncongenial soil.’’ 
. Cricket. 
8. Alladin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 
4. Dog, Camel, Ape, Goat, Bear, Cat. 
5. Guide-post. 


6. Huzza, Ural, Drab, Syringa, On, Nay. Hyp- 
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BEAUTIFUL FIJI. 

A recent correspondent of the New York Frening 
Post describes the Fiji Islands as the paradise of the 
Pacific, and almost realizing the fables of the Greeks 
concerning the Islands of the Blessed: 

In the waters of the Southern Pacific Ocean, two- 
thirds of the way from California to Australia, and 
directly on the track of commerce between the two 
English-speaking countries, on the shores of the 
“quiet’’ sea, are situated the Fiji or Viti Islands. Of 
service, hitherto, mainly as a wayside inn for travel- 
lera on the great highway, and comparatively un- 
known, except to sailors and wayfarers, this group 
of two hundred and twenty-five islands bids fair to 
become of considerable importance, on account of its 
wonderful fertility of soil, and genial climate. 

The soil of the eighty inhabited islands is described 
as a “deep yellow loam,” and the tropical climate 
and abundance of water cover the mountains, up to 
their very summits, with a luxuriant vegetation. In 
this region, plants grow with a marvellous rapidity, 
and if Jack ever planted that traditional bean-stalk, 
he must have chosen one of the Fiji Islands as the 
place of ics nativity. 

Turnips, radishes and mustard, we are told, after 
being sown twenty-four hours, are abeve the surface, 
and in four weeks are fit for use. Its productions are 
as varied in their nature as they are excellent in qual- 
ity. There are no less than nine varieties of the 
bread-fruit; six of the banana; three of the plantain, 
and three of the cocoanut; while oranges, plums, the 
Chinese tea-plant, caraway, nutmeg, sugar-cane, ar- 
row-root, capsicum, sarsaparilla (not bottled), cape 
gooseberry and pineapples, flourish amid all the 
changes of the seasons. 

Beyond these, it is said that the single article of 
cotton reaches there a growth and productiveness 
which would alone make the commercial value of 
Fiji land a source of wealth to be coveted by any na- 
tion. The cotton plant needs no yearly raising, as in 
ather places, but when once rooted, becomes peren- 
nial, and bears every year, like orange or apple trees. 

It is interesting to learn that the King of these for- 
merly “sannibal islands” is a liberal and sagacious 
ruler, He has conquered his propensity for ‘white 
meat,” has embraced Christianity, encouraged immi- 
gration, adepted civilized ideas; has established a 
constitutional government, and invited into his cab- 
inet intelligent Americans and Europeans. 


+o 
NOT ALONE. 


Sages of old contended that no sin was ever com- 
mitted whose consequences rested on the head of the 
sinner alone; that no man could do ill and his fel- 
lows nog suffer. They illustrated it thus: 

A vessel sailing from Joppa carried a passenger 
who, beneath his berth, cut a hole through the ship’s 
side. When the men of the watch expostulated 
with him, “What doest thou, © miserable man?” 
the offender calmly replied, ‘“‘What matters it to 
— The hole I have made lies under my own 


This ancient parable is worthy of the utmost con- 
sideration. No man perishes alone in his iniquity ; 
no man can guess the full consequences of his trans- 
gressions. 

—— 


SINGULAR DEATH, 


A few days ago, at Munson, IIl., a son, about seven 
years old, of Irving Creamer, had been washing ina 
room by ‘himself, and the family were horrified to 





find him, shortly afterward, hanging dead, with the 
towe) *wisted around his neck, 


It was a revolving 
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towel, suspended on a roller, and it is supposed that 
the little fellow had stood upon a chair to dry him- 
self with the towel, and playfully put it around his 
neck, or had accidentally tipped the chair and fallen 
with his neck entangled in it,and so choked to 


| death. 





—>—_—___ 
HOW MANY WORDS WE USE. 


The latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s 


| Dictionaries contain between one and two hundred 
| thousand words. 


But, 
these are seldom used. 
a selection satisfies the wants of the best writers and 
speakers. An English paper says: 


fortunately, nine-tenths of 


An educated Englishman, who has been at a pub- 


lic school and at the unive rsity, who reads his Bible, | 


his Shakespeare and the ‘imes, seldom uses more 
than 3,600 or 4,000 words in actual conversation. 
Close reasoners and thinkers, who avoid general ex- 
pressions and wait for the word that exactly fits 
their meaning, employ a larger stock, and eloquent 
speakers may rise to the command of 10,000. Shakes- 
peare produced all his plays with 15,000 words, Mil- 
ton’s works are built up with 8,000, and the Old Tes- 
tament says ll that it has to say with 5,642 words. 


—- 
A CAPITAL RETORT. 
We think the colored man got fairly ahead of his 


white fellow-citizen in the following anecdote. The 
hit was a fair and telling one: 





A well-known citizen of Chelsea, returning from 
Boston in the car, one day, got out at the post-office, 
and, addressing an old colored man who sold lob- 
sters from a wheelbarrow in the square, said,— 

“What do youthink? I came over in the car, just 
now, from Boston. Before we got into Cornhill ev- 
ery seat was taken, and all new passengers had to 
stand. When we got to Charlestown an old colored 
woman got in, and, would you believe it, a pretty 
young girl, who sat next to me, actually got up and 
nn her aseat. What do you think of that?” 

Think?” said the darkey, “why, J think 
want no gemmen in dat car 

The Chelsea man subsided, and found shelter in 
the post-office. 
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COATS OF ARMS. 


The form of snobbishness which now distinguish- 
es the newly-enriched people of New York from the 

“profane” is the study of descent and armorial bear- 
ings. Thecity has one of those institutions in which 
snobs graduate, a herald’s college. Therein they 
are aided in designing associations of griffons, drag- 
ons, swords, bent arms, lions rampant and asses 
couchant. 

Old Stephen B. Munn, of New York, was a worthy 
shoemaker, whe, by industry and tact, rose from 
poverty to affluence. His daughters wanted a car- 
riage; he bought one. Then they desired a coat of 
arms. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “you can have a coat of 
arms if you'll let me design it.” 

**What will it be?” 

“A lapstone guarded by a shoemaker’s awl and 
hammer.” 

The carriage never had those nor any other armo- 
rial bearings. 


A WALKING PASTURE. 


A Sacramento paper says, ‘“‘A number of sheep on 
Patton’s ranch, north of the American, were not 
sheared last fall, and hence their fleece is very lon 
During the fall, it got very dirty, and wth oce 3 
grass ‘and other seeds fell into it.’ At al events, 
since rain commenced to fall, grass, with blades say 
two inches long, is growing luxuriantly out of the 
wool, and the sheep travel about, carrying their pas- 
tures upon their backs. Any grass which the sheep 
cannot reach itself, a friend is allowed to nibble, and 
he or she reciprocates. We haven’t seen the sheep 
oursel ves.”’ 
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COOL EGGS, 


J. E. Smith, of Durham, N. H., writes: “I was 
med amused, some days since, by an old setting hen 

Having tried all the usual ways to induce her to 
—_ her nest, I concluded to use ‘moral suasion.’ 

a two lumps of ice in the nest after taking her 
off. The ‘old critter,’ as usual in such cases, soon 
returned and took a seat, which seemed to disagree 
with her, after a few hours Mrs. Hen concluding to 
associate with her fellows.” 


—- «© 
A CONVENIENT LEG, 


Joshua Nulton, of Milwaukee, Wis., was run over 
recently by a railroad train, and his leg was entirely 
cut off. The astonishment of the spectators was not 
lessened when he picked up his leg and then threw 
it from him, remarking, with sorrow, that it was of 
no use any longer except for fire wood. An exami- 
nation of the sufferer showed that his lost limb was 
made of wood, and that the suffering of the bereave- 
ment occurred years before. 


> 
HOW THEY MAKE IT. 


When glycerine is allowed slowly to trickle into a 
mixture of equal measures of nitric acid and oil of 
vitriol, at a low temperature, two atoms of its hy- 
drogen are replaced by two atoms of protoxide of 
nitrogen, and in these result a heavy oily liquid—ni- 
tro-glycerine, a body which has more than two times 
the explosive power of gunpowder. 
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A DRUNKEN HUSBAND, in an Ohio village, who 
had a mania for breaking furniture, had the tables 
turned on him very neatly by his better half. She 
very quietly looked on while he was engaged in his 
warlike demonstrations, then sat down and made 
out a bill embracing each article destroyed and its 

value, This done, she went to the saloon-keeper 
who kept her husband in spirits, and demanded the 
amount of the bill. He paid it promptly, and col- 
lected it from the huchond. 


SPEAKING OF EAR-RINGS, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal suggests to the ladies that if they desire to 
make these articles useful, they can wear a good- 
sized valise in one ear and a handsome, capacious 
lunch-basket in the other. Something really practi- 
cable, now, would be a pair of cut-glass smelling- 
bottles. 


A FULL-BEARDED young grandfather recently had 
his hirsute appendage shaved off, showing a clean 
face for the first time in a number of years. At the 
dinner-table his little three-year old granddaughter 
noticed it, rr: long with wondering eye,” and 


finally ejaculated, “Grandpa, whose head’ you got 
on?” 


It is remarkable how small | 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


FLOWERS. 
FLOWER 




























= 00 Pa 
=. 50c less than f full prices. 


and List ot choice Floral Novelties, 
Address 


a these books and papers for sale at A. Williams & Co." 
* Any Newsdealer or Bookstore will supply orders. 


Sent to any address for 5-cent stamp. 


HENRY T. WHERE, PROPRIETOR, 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
SEEDS FREE. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES oF 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion. 
A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially tu the 
Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden and plants for 
Window Gardening, or in-door ornament. *,* Every 
subscriber at 75c. gets a packet of Flower Seeds free, ¢ 
the new Diadem Pink. Subscribe now. Only 75 cents 
ayear. GetupaClub. 10 copies 60 cents each, and a 
copy tree to club agent. 
ny Lady, Boy or Girl can make $3 per day getting 
aubscribers in any village. Club Agents and Cany ‘assers 
wanted everywhere. 
*,* Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely 
illustrated, devoted to culture of Plants, Flowers and 
Bulbs for indoors; the epee and most complete 
book on Window ce} Price $1 50. 
very an Her Own own Gardener. 
Daisy Ty. ebright.” 

ri delightful little treatise on Out-door Gardening for 
Ladies. Practical, hepa charmingly written. Cannot 
fail to be universally liked. Printed in exquisite taste. 
Price 50 cents, cloth, $1, postpaid. A copy free for club 


of 10. 
Three Months for Thirty C 
A trial trip with Ld _——— Lr ehisr and Jour- 
nal of Rural Art and 
A handsomely Illustrated Magazine, devoted to Home 
Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
culture, Designs for Cottages and Garden “Architecture. 
Subscription ‘Terms reduced to $2 per annum, if paid 3" 
advance. Club Terms: 2 copies, $3 50; 3 copies $555 { 
copies, $750; 10 copies, R aw Ciub Agents and Can- 
vassers wanted everywhe' 
Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper.—a su- 
rb novelty in Stationery, with tinted paper. Splendid 
nitial. Perfumed. Illuminated cover. Price 50c per box, 
Each box also contains a package of Flower Seeds. 
rs at Club Rates.-—Every paper 25c to 
You will save money by Club- 
bing all your he agg 4 together. Send stamp for List. 
by t+ Bryant, Sr., a new book 
on tree oaiune “Prive $1 $l Agents want 
Williams’ Illustrated Cates gue of all Books on 
Flowers, Gardening, Rural Arthitecture, and Rural 
Life. The handsomest and most complete ever pub- 
lished. Contains also Illustrated Premium List of all 
the above journals, List of 100 Papers at Club Rates, 















5 Beekman Street, New York. 
10—eow3t 


8 Bookstore, Boston. 














Sime TO T. E. ZELL, Philadelphia, for Circu- 
lars of Ency clopedia and Atlas. 10—it 


URN ETT’S KALLISTON cures smugpet mente 


and all unpleasant conditions of the skin 
=F A MONTH—To sell our Universal C a. 
$37 ¢ 2D ‘Address, NovELTY Co., Saco, Me. —13t 
$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
> Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
QPITTING OF BLOOD, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, and all Pulmonary Affections, are 
cured by the t nse of White Pine Compound. 10—It 


HERE _IS NOTHING like leather Shoes with a 
SILVLR TIP for children. Try them. ‘hey never 
wear through at the Toe, 
_For Sale by all Dealers. 10— 


ERBENA SEED.—Send 25 cents for a eam of 
our Finest varieties; sav _ fom morg than 100 named 
kinds; 5 packets for $1. - SMITH & SONS, 
74 Brentwood, ‘<.n. 


























Vy ANTED. To energetic ng and wemen we give 
. employment that pays = to $8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington. St., Boston, 





Mass. ial 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 2—ly 





| IFLES, sneer. GUNS, REVOLVERs, Gun 
Material.. ba eee for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun, Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&e., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m. 


AGENtS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
G. — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 

50—ly 


WANSTED.—AGENTS—male and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 11,"34 retailed by one. Send 
gti _ for circular. WHITNEY « Cv., Norwich, Conn. 














W HEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feeling 
of a disordered system, which necds to be cleansed 
and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 
Ayer's Pills and see how quick you can be restored — 
ashilling. 2 


5 BOY’S PRINTING OFFICE, Press, types, 

ete., complete. Splendid, profitable amusement. 

Send two 3-cent stamps for catalogue and specimen print- 
in, ng. Z PENFI 

‘9—2t 





fies: Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED EVERYW HERE FOR 
LX the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75e for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 


\ 7RSLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
first-class Seminary for both sexes with equal 

priv ges. Buildings and educational facilities valued at 

300,000. superior corps of teachers in every depart- 
ment, with a pleasant home and expenses moderate. Ad- 
vantages for musical education unsurpassed. An excel- 
lent commercial department. Students received at an 
time. Spring term of 14 weeks commences March 20. 
For Catalogue or room, apply to 

9—4t E. COOKE, Principal. 


95 CEN ‘TS WILL PAY FOR _ ONE YEAR’S 
med subse ription to HAPPY HOURS, an illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, in which will be found Tales of Ad- 
ventures; Afloat and Ashore; Sports and Exercises; Ar- 
ticles on Natural History and Popular Science; Glass 
Blowing for Boys; How to Makea Magic Lantern; Car- 
DENLrY 5 Turning; Boats and Loating; ships, and how to 
Rig Them; E! egant Work for Delicate Fingers; Practical 
Puzzles; Enigmas; Charades; Riddles; Tricks in Magic; 
Chemical Experiments; ete., éte. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages, making it the cheapest Magazine of 
its class published in the world. Recollect, Only 25 
Cents a Year. Sendsubscriptions to HAPPY HOURS 
9—4t 





COMP. ASY, 2 Ann street, New York. 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experience of several vears, during which time 
we have suld thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement-)as in our opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENRKAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms. For Cash Install- 
ments as low as $3} per month, or on Work Installments 
of $10 down, and $10 per month in work. (the work to be 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa- 
vorable terms, for full particulars - circulars, call on or 


address R. 
tf 323 Washington %t., 





oa West, Boston, Mass. 


SPRING STYLES 


Just received at the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont Street. 


Gloves, Umbrellas, joy etc., always on hand in larg. 
variety. . 10—tf 


VERBENA SEED. 


E3t*4 Superb, 25 cents per package, five packages 
Also a limited supply of extra se. eet Parisy diced 
at same price. Catalogue of Verbenas, Beuquet Dahvias, 
Double Geraniums, and Bedding Plants ev. for- 
warded on application, enclesing three-ce! 
dress DEXTER ae 
10—4t 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


BR the aTtrp WILSON res - 
SEWING cAC INE. © best in’ he wa + 


For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTED ig, onor- 

wees Territory. For Iu trated © Circulars, Address, 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.. Cleveland, O1% St. 

Louis, Mo.; hila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


NV AGICIANS EXPOSE! 
offa nose! Fun, etc. 
3—eow4t E. 











Now to eat Fire! Cut 
15 cents and stan mp. 
HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘This f§ the only Savings 
Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in tage The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $.05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before . April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share 0 of 7 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 





Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 


Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
— to laugh right out,send for one and 

our request Ww ill be granted. Price 20c. 
WV. F, WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 





‘}wo for 35e. 





Dr. Walker’ 
California 
Vinegar Bitters 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
of California, f 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

ae Inflam- 

tory and 

c Chronic Mheunia- 
























and Intermittent 
Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liv- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bittershave 
eae 


ON, Head- 
— of the 
tomach, Bad 
alpitation of the 
Lungs, Pain in the regions 

the use of these Bitters. 
RS » Eruptions, Teter, § — 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimp es, Pustultes, Bots, 
buncles, Ring-worms, Sca!d Head, Eyes, Ervipelsy 
see, Sieaiicctenn of thé Skin ‘they arees excel 
in, Tape and other Worms, Jurking in thesy? 
tome are efféctually destroyed and remo 
J. Watxks, Proprietor. RB, H. McDonaup & tion Drugrists a0¥ 
- se Francisco, Gal and $2 & 34 Commerce St., N. * 


WSPEPSIA OR INDIGEST 
Pain in. the Shoulders, —— Ti 
Cine Dizzinéss, Sour Eructatiens of the 
taste in ~e Mouth, Bilious Attacks, P: 
Heart, ammation of the 
of the ¥ b 
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